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Masonry IN MICHIGAN 


By Lou B. Winsor, Grand Secretary 
GRAND RAPIDS 


OR the early history of Michigan Masonry I am indebted 
EF to Brother Foster Pratt, M. D., one of my predecessors 
as Grand Secretary of the state, who held that position in 
18738, 4 and 5. 


Organized Masonry has a history on Michigan soil dating 
back to 1764. Michigan at this time was, for military pur- 
poses, a part of Canada, and Detroit was a British Military 
Post, “far beyond the frontier”. All of what is now known 
as Western New York, Northern Ohio and Upper Canada, was 
then a wilderness. 

Along the Detroit River, on both sides, there were, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, some three or four hundred French 
families, representing 2000 to 2500 souls, living huddled to- 
gether and surrounded by a stockade about twenty feet high 
and twelve hundred yards in circumference. The Ottawa, 
Potawatomi and Wyandotte Indians occupied the banks of the 
Detroit River, above and below, and they were united, for 
offense and defense, under the dangerous leadership of the 
noted and powerful chieftain Pontiac. The white people were 
mainly French, with a few Scotch and English from Canada. 
Nearly all subsisted by the fur trade. It was in such soil 
and amid such environments that the seeds of Masonry were 
first planted in Michigan. 
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In November, 1760, after the military capture of Canada 
by England, British troops under Major Robert Rogers took 
possession of Detroit. War with France having ceased and the 
Indians being forced to become quiet neighbors, resident 
Masons and those of the 60th regiment then stationed at De- 
troit had leisure to cultivate social relations and the arts of 
peace. 

They petitioned Provincial Grand Master Harrison of New 
York for a warrant to open at Detroit a Lodge of Master 
Masons. The request was granted and a warrant was issued 
on the 27th day of April A. D. 1764, being No. 448 of the 
Register of England, and No. 1 of Detroit. The Worshipful 
Master named in the Warrant was Lieut. John Christie; 
Senior Warden, Sampson Fleming, and Junior Warden Josias 
Harper. They chose the name of “Zion Lodge.” The records 
and history of this Lodge are very incomplete and during the 
next thirty years occurred many changes in political condi- 
tions of our country. The War of the Revolution was fought 
and won, peace was declared. Whether the Lodge organized 
in 1764 was doing work or not cannot be ascertained, but 
its Warrant was in existence and was in the possession of 
Masons in Detroit in 1788. 

Whether they participated in a movement made for a new 
lodge is not known, but the next record shows that on Sept. 7, 
1794 a Warrant was issued to the brethren in Detroit, by 
the officers of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Canada to James 
Donaldson as Worshipful Master, Edward Byrn as Senior 
Warden and Findly Campbell as Junior Warden, to form and 
hold a Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons in the City of 
Detroit, and it was registered by the Grand Lodge of Canada 
as “Zion Lodge No. 10”. Whether the original Zion Lodge 
of 1764 had ceased to exist, or whether there was a schis- 
matic attempt to have two Zion Lodges, or whether there was 
a proper and brotherly effort to have a new Lodge under the 
jurisdiction, to perpetuate the old name, there is no proof to 
show. 

The first record by Zion Lodge No. 10 is as follows: ‘Bro. 
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Byrn as proxy for the Grand Master, convened the brethren at 
the house of James Donaldson in Detroit, December 19, 1794, 
instituted the Lodge and installed James Donaldson as its 
Worshipful Master.” Its records are scanty. Only two years 
after the forming of the Lodge, 1796, British troops were re- 
moved from Detroit, and American troops planted for the 
first time the flag and institutions of the United States on 
what is now the soil of Michigan, at Detroit. 

By this important transaction the political allegiance and 
Masonic jurisdiction of Michigan were again changed. But 
the feelings and attitude of influential people of the locality 
slowly changed. England had held Detroit thirty-six years. 
Her power and influence and protection had of necessity drawn 
thither many staunch and loyal supporters of her government, 
especially from among the people engaged in the fur trade. 
The French element, a numerical majority, had been stoical 
or indifferent under protracted British rule; but lately the 
British yoke had galled because their brethren in France were 
in arms against England; and they heartily rejoiced with the 
local American element (then not numerous) on British re- 
tirement and American ascendency. But the elements in sym- 
pathy with England were, at first, locally dominant in in- 
fluence because they controlled the capital and the business 
of the entire Northwest. They were unfriendly to the Amer- 
ican rule because their business interests were dependent up- 
on British ascendency, and they held themselves ready to par- 
ticipate in an effort to revive that ascendency when oppor- 
tunity should offer. The opportunity never came, and the 
new conditions, political, military and commercial, soon 
brought, in controlling numbers, a new people with feelings 
and interests in harmony with the new relations on the 
shores of the Great Lakes. 

The old Hudson’s Bay Fur Company, unwilling to abandon 
this valuable territory of the Northwest, had been for years 
the secret but powerful instigator of the differences and diffi- 
culties which in great part prevented the earlier surrender 
of this territory by England and the establishment of peace 
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and amity between the two governments. This Company 
now sought by art and intrigue, to maintain a trade which 
before the surrender of the territory it held by right. It had 
at first many friends among the people whose sympathies 
it retained by promoting their interests. But little by little, 
it was compelled to retire from the ground. John Jacob 
Astor, a resident of New York, a heavy capitalist, a de- 
termined speculator, a zealous Mason, for three years during 
this period the Grand Treasurer of the Grand Lodge of New 
York, was the head (and the body too) of the American Fur 
Company, and wielded a great influence through his agents, 
traders and voyageurs, (many of them Masons) everywhere 
in the Northwest. Prior to 1796 his fur trade in this region 
was subject to English regulations and his furs could only 
be sold in London. But now his great trade with all its in- 
fluences centered in New York. Backed by the power of the 
United States, he became a power in Detroit and Mackinaw. 
Private letters still preserved show that his Masonic position 
was also used, directly and indirectly, to influence Masons, 
and through them to build up his trade. And so the various 
new influences and associations, centering at Detroit, slowly 
but surely and favorably changed the feeling and the atti- 
tude of its original people towards their new government 
and its interests. 

With these changes came others, and among them a Masonic 
change. In the spring of 1806 we find the brethren of Detroit 
petitioning the Grand Lodge of New York for a Charter. With 
this petition they sent in and surrendered to Grand Lodge the 
original Warrant of 1764, but not the Warrant of 1794. The 
records of the Grand Lodge of New York show that on Sep- 
tember 3, 1806, a Charter was granted by vote of Grand 
Lodge and issued by the authority of DeWitt Clinton, then 
Grand Master, to the brethren of Detroit, by which Zion Lodge 
was reformed and recorded as “No. 1 at Detroit”. This same 
record speaks of the petitioners as “at present members of 
Zion Lodge No. 1” and also as “under a warrant from the 
Grand Lodge of Quebeck” (“Quebeck” is a misnomer,—it -was 
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the Grand Lodge of Canada at Quebec). It also speaks of them 
as “surrendering their former Warrant”. What warrant, is 
not definitely stated, unless the earlier of these two warrants 
was meant. “Zion Lodge No. 1, at Detroit”, the designation 
given by the old Warrant is repeated by the Grand Lodge of 
New York, both in its record and in the Charter granted. By 
this it recognized both the validity of the old instrument and 
the right of the petitioning brethren to have it and to sur- 
render it. Speaking also of the same brethren as “under a 
warrant from the Grand Lodge at Quebec” (Canada) although 
ignoring their relations to it as members, and. ignoring also 
the number of the Lodge; on the Canada Register, it does, 
nevertheless, recognize the existence of that later instrument; 
and by the two entries, taken together, it virtually declares the 
true succession of Masonic title to both old Warrants, to be 
in the petitioners. Subsequent proceedings of the same Grand 
Lodge, in 1819, to be hereafter quoted, give emphasis to these 
conclusions. But the Warrant of 1764 is steadily and con- 
sistently recognized by New York Authorities, as the original 
organic act of Masonry in Michigan. 

Returning now to July 6, 1807, the date of reorganization, 
the record states: “In conformity to a dispensation, granted 
to the Worshipful Wm. McD. Scott, Past Master of Zion Lodge 
No. 10, by the Most Worshipful and Honorable DeWitt Clinton, 
<sq., Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of the Most Ancient 
and Honorable Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons of 
the State of New York, the following Brethren, regularly sum- 
moned, gave their attendance at a Hall prepared for the In- 
stallation of Zion Lodge No. 1, under the Jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge of New York.” “The Hall” we are informed, 
consisted of “a room in the home of Brother John Palmer Esq.,” 
and the record shows in the following form the Brethren pres- 
ent: 


“Wm. McD. Scott 
James Abbott Esquires 
Leonard Brooks J 
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Joseph Emerson ) 
George McDougall 
Richard Smyth 

John Dodemead 

John Harvey 


ed 


Christopher Tuttle 


> squires 





Bro. Philip Lecuyer 
“Jean Bap Comparer 
John Conner 
James Conner 
Bro. S. Townsend 
“James Forsyth 
“ James Grow” 


Among the “Esquires” George McDougall was the recently 
appointed Chief Judge of the District Court and James Abbott 
was one of the Associate Justices, although a merchant and 
not a lawyer. John Dodemead kept a noted tavern which 
stood near the site of the old “Michigan Exchange”. Judge 
Campbell’s History mentions “Dr. William McDowell Scott” 
as a layman of the Episcopal Church, who in the absence of 
clergy “read its service on the Sabbath”. 

The usual ceremonies were conducted, the Lodge was de- 
clared duly constituted, and Bro. James Abbott was installed 
as Master. The next item of interest, furnished five years later 
by these records, is the following, dated August 12, 1812. “Bro. 
Louis Cass, from American Union Lodge No. 1 of Ohio, was 
admitted as a member.” 

At a meeting of Zion Lodge held September 7, 1812, “Bro. 
Eastman, W. M.” occupied the chair. “The reading of the 
minutes having been dispensed with, the Worshipful Master 
offered the following preamble and resolution which were 
adopted by the Lodge. “Since the last regular communication 
of this Lodge, the American flag having been lowered and 
that of his Brittannic Majesty’s having been substituted to wit: 
on the 16th day of August last, at noon, from which and from 
the political situation of the country generally, it appearing 
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expedient that an early and more full Lodge should be held, it 
is Resolved, That this Lodge be closed until the 12th day of 
September A. L. 5812.” On September 12, 1812, the Lodge 
met pursuant to adjournment with Bro. Eastman, W. M. in the 
chair. “It was unanimously agreed that the Charter, Jewels 
and Implements of the Lodge be deposited with Brother Den- 
moyer for safe keeping; and the Lodge adjourned (for one 
year) until the first Monday in September (6th) A. L. 5813.” 

The military conflict having continued longer than was at 
first anticipated, no meeting was held on the date to which 
the Lodge had adjourned, nor for three years after; and thus, 
by not meeting for more than a year, Zion Lodge Charter again 
lapsed. Perry’s victory on Lake Erie occurred on September 
10, 1813, only four days after the day to which the Lodge had 
adjourned. This victory had an immediate and important 
effect. Gen. Harrison with the aid of Commodore Perry, soon 
drove the English forces into Canada. Many reasons can be 
imagined why the brethren of Zion Lodge did not meet on the 
first Monday in September, just on the eve of such stirring 
events. The true reason is not recorded except that it was 
“owing to the late war.” But from this time on till Zion Lodge 
joined with other Lodges in the Territory, to organize the 
Grand Lodge of the Territory of Michigan in 1826, the history 
of the relations to and with the Grand Lodge of New York 
is full and clear. The Charter of Zion Lodge “No. 1 at De- 
troit” granted by Masonic authority in New York in 1806 
having lapsed for the reasons and under the conditions stated, 
the Lodge remained quiescent till after the close of the war. 
“On April 9th, 1816, a meeting of Zion Lodge was held, at 
which Sylvester Day was Worshipful Master, pro tem, in the 
chair.” A communication was read from the Grand Lodge of 
New York, of which the following is a copy: 

New York. March 14, 1816 

To the Committee of Zion Lodge (late No. 1) No. 62. Brethren: 

I duly received your communication for the Grand Lodge and laid it 


before them at their last meeting and now enclose you their proceed- 
ings thereon. Considering that Zion Lodge has worked so many years 
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without paying any dues to Grand Lodge, their resolution will be 
deemed a liberal compromise of the dues to which they were entitled. 
These ought to be made regularly once a year; and though I have sev- 
eral times received the returns of the names of the members, they have 
never been accompanied with the dues. I have therefore in charge 
from the Grand Lodge to inform you that it will: expect in future 
a punctual discharge of Zion Lodge dues from the time they commence 
working under this Warrant. The alteration of the number has been 
owing to a re-arrangement of numbers of all the Lodges under the juris- 
diction of this Grand Lodge since the issueing of Zior ‘\arrant, and 
according to which it now stands on our books as No. 62. The Lodge 
will hereafter distinguish itself by that number, 
I have the honor to be 
Fraternally and Respectfully, 
John Wells, Gr. Sec. 
To James Abbott ' ; 
Philip Lecuyer ae 


The extract from the Grand Lodge Proceedings to which ref- 
erence was made by Bro. Wells, Grand Secretary, was as fol- 
lows: 
Grand Lodge, New York, 

March 6th, 5816. 

A petition from a Committee of Zion Lodge No. 1 was read, stating 
that owing to the late war, the Lodge bad been obliged to suspend 
its labors for so long a time as thereby to forfeit its charter and pray- 
ing that the same be renewed and said Lodge to be known hereafter as 
Zion Lodge No. 62, providing however that said Lodge do within six 
months pay to the Grand Lodge the sum of $50.00 in behalf of all past 
dues from the time of their beginning to work under the renewal of 
their Warrant hereby granted. In default whereof the same shall be 
forfzited and surrendered to this Grand Lodge. 


The matter was fully discussed by the Lodge, after which on 
motion of the Secretary, it was “Resolved, That the Lodge 
accept the conditions presented by the Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York which have this evening been made, and 
that in future Zion Lodge No. 1, be called and known by the 
name of Zion Lodge No. 62; and that the By-Laws heretofore 
adopted by Zion Lodge No. 1 be adopted for the government 
of Zion Lodge No. 62, provided nevertheless, that as much of 
the third article as requires that the officers of the Lodge 
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should be elected on the regular Communication next preced- 
ing the Festival of St. John the Evangelist, be suspended and 
excepted and that the Lodge do proceed to elect and install 
the officers of this Lodge on Monday the 15th day of April, 
5816.” 

The resolution and proviso were adopted, whereafter the 
‘transaction of some routine business, “His Excellency, Bro. L. 
Cass, was admitted as a member and paid to the Treasurer 
$2.00.” (Gen. Cass had now been Governor of the Territory 
for three years, which office he continued to hold till 1881— 
eighteen years in all). “The Lodge met April 15th, 1816, in 
Conformity to adjournment, with Bro. Day in the chair. The 
following Brethren were duly declared elected as officers to 
serve until the next Festival of St. John the Evangelist—viz: 


His Excellency L. Cass, Worshipful Master 
Sylvester Day, Senior Warden 
Philip Lecuyer, Junior Warden 
Solomon Lebby, Treasurer 
James Abbott, Secretary.” 


And so for the fourth time, Zion Lodge was organized and 
equipped for Masonic labor. Its number changed in 1819 by 
the Grand Lodge of New York from No. 62 to No. 3, because 
its orjginal Warrant of 1764 was found by that body, to be 
third in age and in chronological order; its history and Ma. 
sonic relations being clear and unquestioned from this date 
to that time. Thus Zion Lodge, now No. 3, of the Grand Lodge 
of New York was, amid warfare and seige and fire and political 
vicissitudes and great hardships, the sole representative of 
Masonry on the soil of Michigan from 1764 to 1821; and the 
History of Masonry in Michigan during these fifty-seven years 
is the History of Zion Lodge. But from 1821 Zion Lodge no 
longer occupied the field alone. On December 26, 1821, a Lodge 
by the name of Detroit Lodge No. 337, was granted a dis- 
pensation by Daniel D. Tompkins, Grand Master of New York. 
On June 12, 1824 a dispensation was granted by the Grand 
Master of New York for a lodge at Green Bay, in the then 
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Territory of Michigan, and given the number 374. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1924, a dispensation was granted for a Lodge in the town 
of Monroe to be numbered 375. 

The next notable Masonic event occurring on the soil of 
Michigan was the organization of a Grand Lodge in 1826. The 
movement which resulted in the foundation of the first Grand 
Lodge of the Territory of Michigan, was initiated by Zion 
Lodge, at a Regular held August 1, 1825, and soon thereafter a 
call for a convention of Masons, who were also officers or legal 
representatives of Lodges in the Territory, was issued by Zion 
Lodge No. 3, and Detroit Lodge No. 337, through a joint com- 
mittee of the two lodges. Favorable replies were sent by all 
the Lodges then organized in the Territory. 

In those days when travel in Michigan was largely by water 
and by sailing craft, it is apparent that the convention could 
not conveniently meet in the late autumn or winter, nor very 
early in the spring. Nearly a year after the call was issued 
the Convention met at Detroit on the 24th day of June, 1826. 
The Lodges present, by their officers or legal representatives, 
were Zion Lodge No. 3; Detroit Lodge No. 337; Menominee 
Lodge No. 374 and Monroe Lodge No. 375, all Chartered by the 
Grand Lodge of New York, as previously stated. Oakland 
Lodge No. 343 of Pontiac, also chartered by the same power, 
was not represented at the first meeting, but appeared later 
and participated in its action. June 28 a Grand Lodge Con- 
stitution was agreed upon and signed; and at a meeting held 
July 31, Grand Officers were elected and the Grand Lodge was 
fully formed. It submitted to the Grand Lodge of New York, 
meeting in June, 1827, a full account of its proceedings and 
asked for recognition and fellowship. The Committee of the 
Grand Lodge of New York to whom the request was referred 
reported the following: 


“Resolved—-That the Grand Lodge of Michigan be and the 
same is hereby Recognized by this Grand Lodge. 


Resolyed—That the Most Worshipful Lewis Cass is, by vir- 
tue of his office as P. G. Master fully authorized 
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to install the officers elect of the Grand Lodge 
of Michigan and that it be recommended to him 


to perform that duty. 


Resolved—That this Grand Lodge feel a lively interest in 
the prosperity of the Grand Lodge of Michigan 
and promise it our fraternal aid and invite the 
most friendly interchange of communication.” 


Having been thus cordially recognized by the parent Grand 
Lodge, the new Grand Lodge of Michigan was welcomed to 
fellowship by nearly all the other Grand Bodies of the Craft 
in the United States. By an.act of the Territorial Council of 
Michigan approved April 27, 1827, this Grand Lodge was in- 
corporated. During its brief existence it organized four 
Lodges; viz: Stoney Creek, Western Star, St. Cloud and 
Friendship Lodges, making nine Lodges in all, under its juris- 
diction. The other business done by it was necessarily small 
in amount. But all that it did soon came to naught. Be- 
cause of the political bitterness and private animosity of the 
Anti-Masons, it suspended labor in 1829. A Regular meeting 
of the Grand Lodge was privately held, in which a resolution 
was passed to “suspend labor for the time being”, and recom. 
mending the subordinate Lodges to do the same. All sub- 
ordinate Lodges in the Territory, except that of Stoney Creek, 
complied with the recommendation of Grand Lodge. And so 
it happened that, with the exception of one Lodge, Masonic 
silence prevailed in this Grand Jurisdiction for eleven years. 

The Anti-Masonic cyclone soon expended its fury. Recon- 
struction followed destruction in most of the Eastern states, 
promptly and boldly, but in the West where Masons were few 
and far apart, it advanced but slowly and sometimes timidly, 
because here the work involved great labor and heavy per- 
sonal sacrifices. 

Michigan was admitted to the Union as a State in 1887. 
From 1830 to 1840 the tide of immigration had been unprece- 
dented; when Masonic labors ceased in 1829, the entire popu- 
lation was only about 30,000, while in 1840 it had increased to 
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nearly 250,000. Among these immigrants, coming many from 
New England and New York, were some Masons, members of 
Eastern Lodges, and all familiar with Anti-Masonic trouble. 
An effort to resume Masonic labor began in 1840. A conven- 
tion of “Masons” called by “Circular” and by “Newspaper 
Notice” was held at Mt. Clemens, November 15, 1840. All in 
attendance were recent immigrants. No member of Grand 
Lodge or of any of the subordinate lodges were present. So 
much caution had been used by the older resident Masons, in 
all their Masonic intercourse that they were not even known to 
be Masons by the immigrants who became members of this 
Convention, and leaders in this Masonic revival. It is evi- 
dent that no one present had any knowledge of the former 
existence, within the Territory of a legal and recognized Grand 
Lodge. But a rumor of it coming to their ears while con- 
vened, a committee of three was appointed to correspond with 
the Grand Lodges of other jurisdictions and ascertain if pos- 
sible as to the existence of any Grand Lodge within the limits 
of Michigan either heretofore or at present. The convention ad- 
journed to meet at Mt. Clemens May 5, 1841. In the interim 
the Committee of three learned many things. It became ac- 
quainted with the leading Masons, among the old residents of 
Detroit, and other places. It met during the first week of 
February, 1841, at the “New York and Ohio” House in Detroit, 
and conferred privately with Masons from Zion, Detroit, Oak- 
land and Stoney Creek Lodges. Here it was disclosed to this 
Committee, that a Grand Lodge had been formed in 1826, had 
been recognized by other Grand Lodges in 1827 and ’28, and 
had been incorporated in 1827; had organized Lodges, but had 
suspended labors, for the time being, in 1829. It was decided 
by a majority of this Conference to resume Masonic Labor in 
Michigan, but their efforts did not meet with success. Recog- 
nition and fellowship were kindly but firmly refused by every 
Grand Lodge in the United States. Nevertheless they per- 
severed for nearly four years. Its first meeting as a Grand 
Lodge was held as required by the old constitution, at De- 
troit, June 2, 1841. Levi Cook, a member of Detroit Lodge, 
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was elected Grand Master, but was never installed. It met 
again June 24, 1841, and January 5, 1842 and held its Annual 
Communication June 1 of the same year, when Leonard Weed 
was elected Grand Master. June 7, 1843, at its Annual Com- 
munication, John Mullett was elected Grand Master. A 
Special Meeting was held May 22, 1844, the most important 
business of which was the adoption of the following declara- 
tiom: 

“That in view of the difficulties with the Grand Lodge of 
New York in acknowledging the authority of this Grand Lodge, 
that it be recommended to the members of the old Lodges of 
this State, holding their Charters from the Grand Lodge of 
New York, to apply to that body for a renewal of their Charters 
for the purpose of immediate reorganization, and in case the 
renewal of these Lodges be granted, under the above authority 
and upon the above conditions, this Grand Lodge does hereby 
recommend said Lodges to take immediate steps for forming 
a Grand Lodge, and that as soon as said Grand Lodge shall 
have been so organized, this Grand Lodge shall be dissolved.” 

Acting conformably with this recommendation, Zion Lodge, 
Detroit Lodge and Oakland Lodge applied to the Grand Lodge 
of New York for Charters, and they were granted,—Zion Lodge 
becoming No. 99, Detroit Lodge No. 100 and Oakland Lodge 
No. 101. Two years prior to this, the Brethren of St. Joseph 
Valley Lodge at Niles, obtained a Charter from the Grand 
Lodge of New York dated June 10, 1848, and ranked on the 
New York Register No. 93. The legal representatives of these 
four Lodges, namely St. Joseph Valley No. 93, Zion No. 99, 
Detroit No. 100 and Oakland No. 101, met in convention at 
Detroit, adopted a Grand Lodge Constitution and organized 
the present Grand Lodge of Michigan, and elected its Officers 
on the 17th day of September, 1844. John Mullett, elected 
Grand Master, was installed by Past Grand Master Lewis Cass, 
at an emergent communication. The other Grand Lodge 
Officers were installed by the new Grand Master. 

At the Annual Communication of the Grand Lodge of New 
York, held June 4, 1845, the Grand Lodge of Michigan was 
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cordially recognized and the four lodges forming it were 
formally transferred to the care of the new Grand Lodge. 
Recognition now followed rapidly from the Masonic World; 
and the Grand Lodge of Michigan, as then organized has 
grown and prospered for ninety years in all that gives Wisdom, 
Strength and Beauty to Masonic Institutions. M. W. Brother 
George A. Ferguson, the present M. W. Grand Master of the 
xrand Lodge of Michigan is the 82nd successor to M. W. 
Brother Lewis Cass, the first Grand Master. The highest peak 
its membership reached was January 1, 1929, being 151,898, 
and on January 1, 1934 it had 509 Chartered Lodges. 


MASONIC HOME 


Michigan Masonry early became interested in establishing a 
Masonic Home. In 1884 Brother John D. Jennings, 35°, an 
active Mason living in Grand Rapids though not possessed 


of a large amount of worldly goods, conceived the idea that 


Michigan Masons should maintain a Masonic Home. At this 
time the only Masonic Home in successful operation was the 
one in Louisville, Kentucky. Brother Jennings started out to 
procure subscriptions; his announcement read as follows: 

“For aged and infirm Master Masons, the Widows of Master 
Masons, said Home to be located in Grand Rapids. 

“Resolved; That we mutually promise and agree to pay an- 
nually the sum of two dollars each toward the support and 
perpetuity of the Home for aged Masons and Widows of 
Masons in the State of Michigan (until otherwise changed by 
order of and consent of, the majority of the members of any 
convention called for and in the interest of said Masonic 
Home) and that we will aid with our counsel and advise the 
perpetuity of said Home to the best of our knowledge and 
ability. The above in parenthesis means the extension of terri- 
tory beyond the State of Michigan and may also include Ma- 
sonic orphans.” 

The first four persons who signed this pledge were John D. 
Jennings, Charles P. Bigelow, L. D. Rogers and Jacob Barth. 
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At a meeting held in the Masonic Hall in Grand Rapids on 
November 5, 1885, an association was organized, and it was 
incorporated under the State law. Sufficient funds were 
raised by hard work of the Association so that building oper- 
ations were commenced and the Cornerstone was laid by the 
Grand Lodge on May 21, 1889, on the shores of Reed’s Lake in 
East Grand Rapids. The building was pushed to completion 
and was dedicated January 27, 1891, the Dedication Address 
being delivered by Hugh McCurdy, P. G. M. Brother William 
Dunham, P. G. M., was the President of the Michigan Masonic 
Home Association, and it is an evidence of the freaks of for- 
tune, that Brother John D. Jennings, the original proposer and 
indefatigable worker for establishing a Masonic Home was the 
first one to enter and receive the benefits of the same. The 
capacity of this home was fifty to seventy-five people, and it 
was soon filled to capacity and was operated with great success 
until February 15, 1910, when it was completely destroyed by 
fire. The inmates were taken to the Lakeside Club House at 
Ramona Park where they were cared for until Mr. Ammi W. 
Wright of Alma, Michigan, tendered the Grand Lodge F. & 
A.M. of the State of Michigan the property known as the Alma 
Sanitarium, and deeded same free of all incumbrance, includ- 
ing all the furniture, carpets, rugs, bedding, tableware, kitchen 
utensils, heating and cooking apparatus, etc. 

The dedication of the new Home took place on March 29, 
1912 and was continued in operation until 1931. 

The cornerstone of a magnificent new Home was laid on 
July 12, 1930, and it was rushed to completion and dedicated 
by Grand Master George B. Dolliver on May 16, 1931. The 
dedicatory address being delivered by Past Master Wilber M. 
Brucker, then Governor of the State of Michigan. 

The Grand Lodge of the State of Michigan is now equipped 
with one of the finest Masonic Homes in the Country, and it 
is firmly established on a solid foundation to enter upon a new 
era of history to render good service to the State and to hu- 
manity. 












RESTORATION OF OLD Fort HoLMEs 
ON MACKINAC ISLAND 


By E. M. Ciark 
BIG RAPIDS 


ICHIGAN has played a part in American History since 
M. the days of Nicolet, Marquette, Joliet and LaSalle. 
In the conflict between England and France for the 
conquest of the continent and the establishment of a colonial 
empire, the French outposts of Mackinac and Detroit were of 
interest to England in controlling the fur trade and adding 
territory to her Atlantic seaboard. The enchanted Island of 
Mackinac was sought by the French as early as 1670 as a 
strategic gateway to the Great Lakes country. During the 
French and Indian War it passed into the hands of England 
and was confirmed at the close of the conflict as English 
territory by the First Treaty of Paris, 1763. 

During the Revolutionary War, Mackinac Island played a 
remote role, being recognized as part of the United States 
territory by the Second Treaty of Paris, 1783. England re- 
fused to relinquish the forts in the Great Lakes region and 
the fort at Mackinac was surrendered to the United States 
only in July 1796 by the terms of the Jay Treaty of 1795. 

In the period of development from the days of the Revolu- 
tionary War to the War of 1812, Mackinac Island became a 
trading center of growing importance. During the war of 
1812, the British again captured the fort. Acting on the sug- 
gestion of Captain Bullock, the British commandant in 1813, 
to the effect that “It is believed expedient to erect a stockaded 
blockhouse upon the heights about 900 yards in the rear of 
the fort. This height completely commands the Fort and 
should an enemy with cannon once get possession of it, the fort 
must consequently fall”—the fort was immediately con- 
structed and considered one of the strongholds in a series 
of fortifications linking the Great Lakes with the Atlantic 
Coast. This fort was called Fort George in honor of the 
reigning king George III. 
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This point—“The Heights Above”’—gives a commanding 
view of the straits. It is located on “the Turtle Back”, or the 
Ancient Mackinac Island, a limestone escarpment covered with 
glacial drift, 168 feet above old fort Mackinac, 325 feet above 
the straits and 948 feet above sea level. 

In the struggle of the American forces led by Colonel George 
Croghan against the British, Major Andrew Hunter Holmes, 
a Virginian, was killed in the battle of Mackinac Island, Aug- 
ust 4, 1814. The Americans were forced to retreat. At the 
close of the war, by the Treaty of Ghent, 1815, the United 
States regained possession of the Island. Colonel McDouall, 
the British commander, evacuated the fort July 18, 1815. The 
American troops under Captain Willoughby Morgan took. pos- 
session. 

The blockhouse which occupied the heights of Mackinac 
Island became the target for cannon fire, as a war experiment, 
and was soon destroyed. The timber was utilized for build- 
ings. Later we find the blockhouse was restored, and renamed 
Fort Holmes in honor of Major Holmes. The fort gradually 
fell into decay and in 1938 was destroyed by a brush fire. 

In 1895 Fort Mackinac passed from Federal to State con- 
trol. The Mackinac Island State Park Commission began a 
careful study of the history of Mackinac Island, aided by the 
Michigan Historical Commission, and restored old Fort Mack- 
inac, created a Mackinac Museum and a Mackinac library. 

This year marks the restoration of Fort Holmes. In 1935 
Louis P. Simon of Kalamazoo, member of the Mackinac 
Island Park Commission, was delegated to make plans to re- 
store Fort Holmes. A careful study of War Archives at Wash- 
ington was made by state officials to make an authentic re- 
production of the old structure. The work was directed by 
army engineers aided by laborers from the island. The timber 
used in the construction was cut on the island. Surround- 
ing the fort is a horseshoe shaped earthwork covered with 
wooden pickets and hand-forged spikes sloping horizontally 
to the circular wooden walls. A heavy wooden gate affords 
the only entrance. . 
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Fort Holmes, Mackinac Island. 
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A moat about six feet deep surrounds the wall. The Stars 
and Stripes float from the hand-made flagpole. A large bronze 
plaque bearing the likeness of Major Holmes has been placed 
in a suitable monument at the left of the fort, at the head 
of the Old Fort Holmes road. The inscription is as follows: 


FORT HOLMES 


HIGHEST POINT ON THE ISLAND, 325 FEET ABOVE THE 
STRAITS AND 168 FEET ABOVE FORT MACKINAC 


BUILT BY THE BRITISH SOON AFTER THE CAPTURE OF 
FORT MACKINAC, JULY 17, 1812. BRITISH NAMED IT FORT 
GEORGE, AFTER THE REIGNING ENGLISH KING, GEORGE III. 
RENAMED BY THE AMERICANS FORT HOLMES, AFTER MAJOR 
ANDREW HUNTER HOLMES, WHO WAS KILLED IN THE BATTLE 
OF MACKINAC ISLAND, AUGUST 4, 1814, IN AN ATTEMPT TO 
TAKE THE FORT FROM THE BRITISH. THE BLOCKHOUSE, 
CENTRAL FEATURE OF THE FORT, WAS DESTROYED BY THE 
AMERICANS AFTER THE WAR, BUT WAS LATER RESTORED. 
DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1983. RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
FORM BY THE MACKINAC ISLAND STATE PARK COMMISSION, 
1936. 

MACKINAC ISLAND STATE PARK COMMISSION: 
GOVERNOR FRANK D. FITZGERALD, 
EX-OFFICIO 
MANFERD BURLEIGH, CHAIRMAN 
JOHN P. NORTON, VICE-CHAIRMAN 
JOSEPH H. THOMPSON, SECRETARY 
LOUIS P. SIMON 
CHARLES N. M. NAUGHTON 
C. R. LADD, SUPERINTENDENT 


The above inscription was prepared by Dr. George N. Fuller, 
secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission, at the re- 
quest of the Mackinac Island State Park Commission. 

The dedication services of the restored Fort Holmes were 
held July 11 under the direction of the Mackinac Island State 
Park Commission in conjunction with the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Michigan. The exercises took place at 4 p. m. and the fol- 
lowing program was rendered: 
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PROGRAM 


Introductory Remarks 


Hon. Manferd Burleigh, Chairman 


Mackinac Island State Park Commission 


Invocation 
Rey. R. G. Kirkbride 
Vicar, Trinity Episcopal Church 
Dedicatory Address 
Hon. Chase 8. Osborne 
Unveiling of Monument 
Kathleen M. Simon 
“Mackinae Island” 
Rey. Father Joseph Ling 
Pastor, St. Anne’s Catholic Church 
The Kiwanis’ Viewpoint 
Ben Dean 
Director, Kiwanis International 
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By Wiuuis C. Warp 
ORCHARD LAKE 


HE old-time logging camps of Michigan commenced to 

flourish after the completion of the Erie Canal, which 
provided water transportation of lumber to the Atlantic 
Coast states. 

The white pine of Lower Michigan was the best of its species 
and vast forests of it lined the valleys of its larger streams 
and their branches upon which the logs were floated down to 
sawmills at their mouths which formed harbors on lakes 
Huron and Michigan. Lumbermen from the State of Maine 
flocked to this new source of pine lumber supply and trans- 
planted their methods and habits in logging to Michigan. 

My father, David Ward, when a boy had assisted his father 
in locating pine timbered tracts in northeastern New York 
State and following his father’s occupation of surveyor after 
moving to Saint Clair, Michigan, he located many tracts of 
pine in both Michigan and Wisconsin for himself and others. 
He was particularly interested in the higher qualities of white 
pine, called cork pine on account of its light weight which 
obtains in the large trees that have grown to maturity. The 
tracts of these matured trees prevailed on the rolling lands 
covering the extreme headwaters of these Michigan streams 
often in an undergrowth of stunted hardwood trees and scat- 
tering hemlocks, while a younger growth of white pine (called 
sap pine) grew on the lower waters of the streams and was 
mixed more or less with another species called Norway pine. 
He began logging some of the tracts he had accumulated in 
1857 and continued to do so until his death in 1900. 

The writer’s experience in logging commenced in the early 
eighties and continued until 1912. As a trustee of David 
Ward estate it fell to his lot to log the last large tract of 
pine that was left in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, of 
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over 400 million feet, which was accomplished between the 
years of 1900 and 1912. 

As I am supposed to be among the last survivors of exten- 
sive Michigan loggers of pine, I have been asked to relate my 
memories of Michigan logging camps and the picturesque 
“lumber jacks” who inhabited them. 

When living in Pontiac in 1871 my father conceived the 
idea of taking an older brother and myself up to his logging 
camps for our Christmas vacation. Although filled with en- 
thusiasm at this prospect I never afterwards quite forgave 
him during my boyhood for taking me away from my play- 
mates to such a dull place to spend my Christmas vacation. 
As I was only ten years of age I could not follow my father 
and older brother about the forest and therefore was left 
at camp and spent most of my time with the cook (an old 
Frenchman) and the chore boy in the cook shanty. Certain 
parts of my experience, however, interested me and are quite 
vivid in my memory, which serve to help preserve the picture 
of early logging camp life in Michigan. 

After boarding the train at Pontiac the next high spot in 
my recollection was the Bankroft House at Saginaw where 
we stayed over night. This hotel was a beehive of life owing 
chiefly to the many sawmills on the lower Saginaw. I next 
remember riding from the train at Farewell (on the Pere 
Marquette Railroad) up to the hotel in that town. The next 
morning my brother and I were bundled into the rear end 
of a bob sleigh. Blankets were spread on some straw on which 
we lay down and then we were completely covered, head and 
all, with more blankets for a twenty-mile ride. It was very 
cold and I did not look out from under the blankets until 
we arrived at “Sherman City,” a four corners, one peep of 
which satisfied whatever curiosity I had about it. Then we 
covered up again until we arrived at my father’s first camp, 
one mile beyond this city. These camps were on the Chippewa 
River which empties into the Saginaw. 

I found some interest in this camp in which I stayed very 
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closely for a week while my father and brother, who was four- 
teen years old, went about the forest and paid visits to the 
other camp several miles distant. 

This camp in which I spent a week consisted of six one- 
story log buildings arranged within a small clearing. The 
cook shanty and men’s shanty stood end to end with an open 
alleyway between them. Barrels of flour, salt pork, and corned 
beef as well as bags and boxes of beans and dried apples 
were stored in this alleyway which had a roof over it, giving 
the cook and men’s shanty the appearance of being a single 
long building. Then there were the barn, office, carpenter 
and blacksmith shops. There was a bunk in the office in 
which my father and another man slept on a tick filled with 
straw while another tick filled with straw was placed on the 
floor for my brother and me to sleep on. There were plenty 
of grey blankets called army blankets to sleep between, but 
they were heavy as the deuce to lie under. There must have 
been plenty of shoddy in the blankets of that time. 

The carpenter made logging sleighs, also drays to skid logs 
with as well as cant hooks and peavy handles, etc., and the 
blacksmith made the cant hooks and peavies, shod the horses, 
and did iron work on sleighs, drays, and loading outfits. 

The men’s shanty had rows of lower and upper bunks down 
each side and across the rear end with ticks filled with straw 
for mattresses and army blankets for bedding. One door 
opened into the alleyway. The crowning feature of the 
men’s shanty which interested me greatly was the fire- 
place and chimney. The fireplace was in the center of the 
building and open on all sides, with a chimney built of logs 
directly above it, which was plastered on the inside to prevent 
catching fire. The fireplace was merely a bed of sand (bor- 
dered by logs) seven or eight feet long and nearly as wide, 
and the inside of the chimney was nearly as long and as broad 
as the fireplace. The fire in this fireplace furnished most of 
the light during the evenings, for a single candle at each 
end of the shanty furnished the only other light. I saw mem- 
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bers of the crew carry in logs five or six feet long from out- 
doors and dump them on this fire. Two men carried the 
heaviest end of the log by each lifting on either end of a 
stick that they passed in under this end of it. A third man 
grasped the lighter end of the log and walked behind the other 
two. When opposite the fireplace they managed to give it a 
mighty heave onto the fire. This fire certainly furnished 
plenty of smoke inside the shanty and plenty of heat outside of 
it for most of the heat apparently went up the chimney. All 
of the crew had sore eyes from the smoke all winter long. I 
have a vague recollection of hearing of one of father’s camps 
burning up, caused, I suppose, by one of these chimneys catch- 
ing fire. The men’s shanties of that period were certainly 
dark and smoky places both night and day for the only win- 
dow was a single sash in the end of the shanty. This 
was all changed a few years later as far as night was con- 
cerned for the crude fireplace gave way to a huge long box 
stove with a stovepipe piercing the roof, and kerosene lamps 
with tin reflectors that gave a bright light were substituted 
for the dim candle lights. 

The cook shanty was furnished with a long table along each 
side of the shanty and a cook stove at the far end while a 
door opened into the alleyway opposite the door that opened 
into the men’s shanty. 

The food was simple and evidently zealously followed the 
State of Maine standards. It consisted of salt pork, corn 
beef, boiled potatoes, bread, baked beans, cheese, dried apple- 
sauce, dried apple pie, ginger-bread, ginger cookies, tea, and 
a cheap molasses called black strap. They had tin plates, 
forks, knives, spoons, and pint basins to drink tea out of. No 
butter, eggs, sugar, milk, or cream was used in cooking or 


otherwise. 

Three years after [ visited this camp I went on a timber- 
exploring expedition on the headwaters of the Manistee River 
with my father and two timber cruisers. Father was very 
determined that no modern innovations of the timber cruisers 
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should creep into this tenting-out life and set a bad example 
for me. We carried no table knives, forks, or spoons and no 
dishes or cooking utensils except a tea pot and pint basins to 
drink tea out of. We cut small sprouts about the size of a 
finger and five or six feet long, sharpening two small forked 
branches on the upper ends of the same and by bending and 
sticking the two sharpened branches through a slice of 
pork, holding it before the fire and allowing the fat to drip 
on hardtack placed near the fire we accomplished the double 
purpose of frying our pork and “buttering” our hardtack. For 
table forks we sharpened a short branch the size of a pencil 
and four or five inches long while we used our pocket knives 
for table knives. For plates we chopped a chip out of a tree 
so we had new plates and new forks every meal. In this way 
we escaped burdening ourselves with washing dishes and also 
of carrying dishes and utensils through the forests. 

During my Christmas vacation at the camp on the Chippewa 
I took a short outing each day by walking down the logging 
road a short distance to the landing and watched the man 
stamping and unloading logs from the sleighs and rolling 
them down the bank into the river. I knew all the horses 
by name that hauled these sleighs, for during the warm months 
of the year they were pastured on my father’s farm near 
Pontiac. At that period no summer logging was practiced. 
These horses were purchased of farmers around Oakland 
County and weighed from 1100 to 1300 pounds each, being 
the heaviest horses my father could find at that time. In con- 
sequence the loads of logs that they hauled were small. The 
sleighs had short bunks and the logs, being large, made mostly 
three-log loads. Later on we were able to obtain larger horses 
of the Clydesdale, Percheron, and Belgian breeds, which with 
longer bunks on the sleighs and the forming of icy roads 
with sprinklers enabled much larger loads to be drawn. At 


these camps we used a home-made sprinkler made by the camp 
carpenter. 
Although there was a sprinkling of sailors and foreigners the 
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great majority of our “lumber jacks” were largely farmers’ 
sons living in Oakland and adjacent counties who sought em- 
ployment during the winter only. They were familiar with 
handling logs through clearing land on their fathers’ farms. 
In autumn many of them came to my father’s house at Orchard 
Lake to hire out “for the woods,” more of them ccming on 
Sunday than any week day. I remember my father relating 
the rules and regulations that they must observe, all of which 
were readily acquiesced in. Among them were the following: 
Playing cards was forbidden as it led to gambling and fight- 
ing. The men must keep out of the cook shanty except when 
called to meals, with the exception that they could use the 
dining tables on which to write letters on Sunday forenoon 
and afternoon. Every one must be in bed at nine o’clock p. m. 
All must wash their underclothes every fortnight, the main 
object of which seemed to be to keep rid of body lice which 
were called “graybacks.” Drinking of intoxicating liquor was 
forbidden. 

Many of these men worked winter after winter for our fam- 
ily, and although anxious to get out of camp in the spring 
they were equally anxious to go back in the autumn. 

For amusement the men had square dances, for there was 
always a fiddler in camp. Joseph Brooks, the father of Harry 
Brooks, the aviator who piloted Mrs. Lindbergh to Mexico 
City and return, was one of these. They also played rough 
games that were not particularly elevating. Of course they 
played many pranks on each other. One was to create fear 
among novices about savage animals supposed to abound in the 
forest. An imaginary animal called “hodag” was said to be the 
largest and fiercest of them all. An Englishman, a new arrival 
at camp and lately over from Europe, questioned the existence 
of such an animal, for he said he had seen every animal that 
existed in the London Zoo and no such brute as a hodag was 
among them. He was told that they were so savage that they 
could not be captured alive and besides they only came out 
after dark. On the way to camp after dark one of the_crew 
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would get outside of the road a few rods and utter some blood- 
curdling howls as the newcomer to camp came along with a 
bevy of others. Whereupon his companions would cry, “Ho- 
dags, run for your lives,” and start running for the camp. 
Then they would gradually fall back one by one and try to 
leave the newcomer alone in the lead to run all the way to 
camp while the others slowed down to a walk. Perhaps the 
hodag suggested some of the Paul Bunyon yarns. 

However, the life in a logging camp was monotonous and 
especially so on Sundays when there was no work to do. Per- 
haps the need of escaping this monotony accounted for the 
excellent grooming of the horses, for the teamsters voluntarily 
spent much of their time evenings in currying and combing 
their horses and it seemed to me that the animals.were kept 
much slicker than the average of farm horses. 

As the influence of the State of Main ideas waned there 
gradually came a great improvement in camp food. In the 
early eighties I induced farmers residing a dozen miles from 
camp to raise carrots, beets, bagas, and cabbages for our 
camp. We also had crackers with bean soup and griddle cakes 
with a good brand of syrup and oleomargarine. The farmers 
also furnished us with fresh beef. Dried prunes, currants, and 
canned peaches were also added. I had many bags of nuts 
gathered and sent to camp and also popcorn ig the ear to 
help banish the Sunday monotony for the crew. 

In starting a new camp for winter logging the work was 
generally commenced in late September by a small crew. The 
cook’s and men’s shanties were first built while a clear- 
ing of two or three acres to accommodate the buildings were 
being logged and grubbed. In due time the barn, office, black- 
smith shop, and carpenter shop were built in about the order 
named. Logging roads and skidways (consisting of two tree 
trunks about eighteen inches in diameter at the butt ends and 
laid parallel and about eight feet apart), to hold logs on were 
then built. These skidways were placed along the sleigh roads. 
Felling of the timber, sawing it into logs, skidding the logs on 
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drays to the skidways and decking them a number of logs high 
on the skidways followed. By the time sufficient snow for 
sleigh hauling arrived enough decked logs were generally ac- 
cumulated so that part of the skidding teams could go on the 
sleigh haul. This was the order in which the work was orig- 
inally pursued. 

Quite another program was pursued after 1900 when all 
year round logging was followed through the agency of rail- 
road branches and big wheels for summer logging. In winter 
logging a network of sleigh roads over the tract that was to 
be cut over, along with a finer network of dray roads between 
the sleigh roads to reach every tree logged, was required. In 
summer logging in after years, railroad logging branches took 
the place of the sleigh roads while the big wheel roads took 
the place of the dray roads. This style of logging with big 
wheels and railroads first obtained on the Manistee River, 
the big wheels being first built by a Mr. Overpack at Manistee, 
Michigan. The same method was soon transplanted to the 
level pine areas of the Southern States where this style of 
logging was followed the year round. 

The offices at each succeeding camp that we built at that 
period were practically duplicates of each other, as were all 
the rest of the camp buildings. The carpet covering part of 
my office floor was an old Brussels carpet that had been dis- 
carded by my mother and which I appropriated. It was used 
on every succeeding office floor that we built during a decade 
and in consequence our camp was referred to by the lumber 
jacks as “the dude camp of the Manistee River.” My father 
was the only lumberman on the Saginaw waters that trans- 
ferred his operations to the Manistee River. In doing so he 
left the State of Maine environment in logging methods, for 
the Manistee River loggers were chiefly Scandinavians who 


formed entirely different company for neighbors. These oper- 
ators imported Swede, Norwegian, and Dane laborers for their 
crews while we continued largely with farm boys until we 
commenced all year round logging. ‘ 
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In changing to the latter in which the railroad was sub- 
stituted for the river as an outlet, quite a different style of 
logging camps was used. Lumber instead of logs was used in 
construction of larger camps and the buildings were placed in 
a row for convenience in unloading supplies from the railroad 
which ran within a few feet of their rear doors. Through the 
ingenuity of our foreman, Mr. Peter Muirhead, a novel way for 
getting rid of “graybacks” was instituted. This was to lay 
a large rubber hose from the locomotive to the men’s shanty 
to run hot steam through into the shanty from the engine 
boiler. Steaming the inside of the shanty while the crew was 
out for several hours after closing the doors and windows, 
was one hundred per cent effective in killing all the insects 
in the bedding or elsewhere in the shanty. 

We purchased a Decker log loader in 1904 which was the 
first steam log loader used in Lower Michigan. This greatly 
increased the capacity in loading the cars. One day it loaded 
375 M feet of pine logs under especially favorable circum- 
stances. It averaged about 250 M feet daily. 

The horses were the most interesting feature of the logging 
to me. We early learned that horse-team power was deficient 
and larger horses were sought than the 1300 pound animals 
that my father was forced to start out with. This resulted 
in 1400 and 1500 pound horses being acquired which were 
difficult to find among Michigan-bred horses. Finally the 
Chicago horse market (the greatest in the world) was re- 
sorted to. These horses were mainly from the rich prairie 
country into which well-bred Percheron, Clydesdale and Bel- 
gian animals had been introduced. Their weights ran as 
heavy as 1800 pounds each. After experimenting we found 
that a 1600 pound horse of the right type proved to be the 
toughest if not strongest animal. The very heavy horses 
seemed overgrown and generally developed weaknesses. Care 


in selecting horses was a great factor in getting best results 
out of logging. Percherons and Belgians were our favorites. 
We picked out fast walkers for these horses were too heavy 
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to trot even with no load. At the height of our output we had 
nearly a hundred of these magnificent picked draft horses. 
They were an inspiring sight either on sleighs or big wheels. 























MicuiGcAn’s Uprer PENINSULA 
By Lew A. CHAsE 
(Dept. of History, Northern State Teachers’ College) 
MARQUETTE 
HE Upper, or Northern Peninsula of Michigan, physically 
attached to Wisconsin rather than to the southern por- 
tion of the State from which it is separated by Lakes Huron 
and Michigan, has had a history and development quite dif- 
ferent from that of the southern district. , 

The dominant industries in the Upper Peninsula have been 
those of mining, lumbering, furs, and fisheries, and much that 
has happened there has been influenced by these major in- 
terests. These industries did not call for extensive land utiliza- 
tion continuously maintained; hence much of the region has 
preserved a wilderness character. 

Out of this comes an Indian, a hunting and a recreational 
motif still prominently maintained. Its lacustrine, moun- 
tainous, sylvan features have enhanced this tendency. Its area 
exceeds 16,000 square miles, of which only a very small propor- 
tion is under cultivation. Its population is slightly over 318,- 
000, affording a very low population density for the region as a 
whole. It contains the largest counties in the State, the largest 
areas of unoccupied land. 

It is the most remote from the capital and the metropolis 
of the state, having its commercial outlets in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis rather than Detroit. The western 
most cities are at a greater distance from Detroit than Detroit 
is from Washington and New York. They are separated from 
the southern counties by the least settled sections of both 
peninsulas to the north and south of the Straits of Mackinac. 
It lacks those direct human contacts that bind contiguous 
groups of peoples together into a social unity. Its inhabitants 
are conscious, thus, of a certain distinctiveness in relation to 
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the rest of the state and a certain group of common interests 
and ties making for a mutual and common understanding. 

The original occupiers of the Upper peninsula—the Indians 
—have many descendants still dwelling within the region. The 
last census (1930) made their total number in the fifteen coun- 
ties 2,319. The larger portion of whom are in Chippewa and 
Baraga Counties. In Baraga County they are centered about 
the Catholic mission and the old reservation on the west and 
east sides of Keweenaw bay. Small bands still dwell at a few 
other points. They are mostly Ojibways (Chippewas), in- 
truders into the country south of Lake Superior in prehistoric 
times. Their ancestors fought the Iroquois to the eastward 
and the Sioux to the westward in early historic times. Their 
legends, preserved by Schoolcraft and others, have secured im- 
perishable literary fame in the writings of Longfellow. Their 
subsistence was derived mainly from the wild life of the for- 
ests and waters but also to a small extent from agriculture. 
They occupied the district along with their congeners, the 
Ottawas, and the Menominee in the southern area adjacent to 
the river of that name. They yielded possession of the east- 
ern portion in 1836 and of the western portion in 1842-1843, 
being allowed a small reservation on Keweenaw Bay which is 
now held by them in severality. They were not required to 
abandon the home of their ancestors, as so frequently happened 
with other tribes, though a few elected to do so. 

It was the Catholic missions in the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century that brought the ancestors of these Indians 
first to the attention of Europeans, who set down notes on 
their tribal customs. At later dates other missions, both 
Catholic and Protestant, sought to win them to the faith. 
In his Aichi-Gami, Kohl some seventy-five years ago set down 
with meticulous care their personal traits and customs afford- 
ing us a view of characteristics and occupations seldom. re- 
vealed in other writings about them. 

The conditions of life for these Indians have always been 
hard. In earlier historic times there is reason to believe that 
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game was scarce. The deer, the chief food animal of the 
region, normally then migrated southward in the winter, and 
as Hinsdale has shown, animal life is less abundant in a 
pine than in a hardwood country, and there were large areas 
of pine forests in the peninsula. David Thompson who passed 
along the southern shore of Lake Superior in 1798 estimated 
there were only 130 Indian families in the entire region and 
its hinterland. Archaeological remains are relatively scarce 
here, indicating a sparse Indian population. Latterly it has 
been difficult for the Indians to adapt themselves to what 
goes for civilization and for the most part they drag out a 
purposeless, poverty-stricken existence. The “Land of Hia- 
watha” has done little for Hiawatha’s kindred. 

The first whites to visit the Upper Peninsula were French, 
both missionaries and voyageurs. One of these earliest French 
settlements is the oldest community in the State, Sault Ste. 
Marie, at the eastern extremity of the northern peninsula on 
the St. Mary’s River. It was here that a Jesuit mission was 
established by Marquette in 1668 which became a stopping 
place for all who passed westward on Lake Superior and 
southward to Lake Huron by way of the river. Another mis- 
sion was established at St. Ignace on the Straits of Mackinac 
a little later (1671) and for many years these were the only 
regularly occupied spots in the peninsula. There were a few 
intermittent mission stations at other strategic points and 
with the coming of the fur-traders trading posts were estab- 
lished on Grand Island, Keweenaw Bay and at the mouths 
of various rivers. The French government’s agent, St. Lusson, 
took possession of the entire region for his royal master in 
1671 and possession was maintained until 1763 when it went 
with Canada to the English. French occupiers dwelt per- 
manently at the Soo, where apparently one seigniorial grant 
for miles along the St. Mary’s River was made, but not recog- 
nized by the United States at a later date. The French ele- 
ment in the peninsula has always been important, numbers of 
them having come in later years forming an important element 
in many communities. 
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From 1763 to 1820 the peninsula was under British rule. 
It should have been yielded up in 1796, under that same 
Jay’s Treaty which conveyed Detroit to American possession ; 
but the district was remote, the Michigan territorial govern- 
ment far away, and it was not until 1820 that Governor Cass 
personally hauled down the British flag at the Soo and pro- 
ceeded along the southern shore of Lake Superior to its west- 
ern limits. Even then little actual change of status was dis- 
coverable. At the Soo, Fort Brady was established in 1822. 

Snormous quantities of fur descended St. Mary’s River 
every autumn but they were mainly from the hunting grounds 
beyond Lake Superior. The land outside Sault Ste. Marie 
and St. Ignace was mostly a wilderness when the first land 
and geological surveyors entered its interior soon after 
the State was admitted to the Union in 1837. At that time 
only two counties had been laid out—Chippewa and Mackinac, 
extending to the western limits of the state on the Wisconsin 
border, and their total population was only 336 and 664 re- 
spectively. 

Aside from the old French settlements on the St. Mary’s 
River and at the Straits of Mackinac, together with a few 
saw-mill loeations along the southern shore of the Upper 
Peninsula and a trading or mission station on the Lake Su- 
perior coast, all the region remained wilderness country until 
the mineral discoveries of the 1840’s. Exploration and settle- 
ment was impossible until the Indian title was removed which 
occurred as far west as the Chocolay River line in 1836 and 
beyond that in 1842-1843. The Menominee country was 
opened up in 1821. The first geological survey of the state 
penetrated the region followed immediately by the linear sur- 
veyors laying out townships and sections. Then public lands 
were open to entry by lease or purchase, and from 1843 on 
explorers and settlers entered. Settlement was directed by 
the presence of iron and copper, the development of which 
began at once in what is now Marquette County and the 
Keweenaw Peninsula. Uncertain of the mineral geology of 
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the region, areas were temporarily penetrated and occupied, 
such as the Porcupine Mountains, which later had to be 
abandoned. 

The first surveyors found saw-mill villages widely scattered 
along the Lake Michigan and Lake Huron shores—the be- 
ginning of the lumber industry that was soon to make the 
Bay de Noc country and the mouth of the Menominee River 
famous in lumber annals. By 1850 small settlements had 
appeared on the site of Marquette and back of it on the iron 
range, at isolated points in the Copper Country, both on 
the copper range of the interior and at harbors on the coast 
of Lake Superior. 

The economic life of the Upper Peninsula has been based 
largely on the production of raw materials, and of these 
copper and iron have far exceeded all others in importance. 
The mining of copper and iron waited upon the quieting of 
the Indian title in 1843, the survey of the public lands under- 
taken in the district immediately thereafter, the exploration 
for minerals by surveyors, geologists and promoters from 
outside the district in the middle forties, and the influx of 
miners and other settlers. Some data on copper were already 
available but of iron nothing was known until the surveying 
party directed by William Austin Burt approached the vi- 
cinity of Teal Lake in September, 1844, and the variations 
of the magnetic compass indicated the presence of an ore 
body, which was soon disclosed to view. This was the in- 
itial discovery of iron ore for the entire Lake Superior region 
from which afterwards the United States drew some eighty- 
five percent of its entire requirements with additional allow- 
ances for Canada. 

Subsequently various traditional accounts of this discovery 
arose, but the records of the surveyors themselves, now on 
file in the Lands Division of the Department of Conservation 
at Lansing, clinch their claim to priority. As a matter of 
fact, this ore like the copper of the Copper Country lay in 
masses on the surface of the land, or protruded above the 
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ancient rock formations, and required no fallen trees or root- 
ing hogs to make its presence known. The location of the 
extraordinarily rich copper deposits of the Calumet and Hecla 
did follow some remarkable investigations of Edwin J. Hul- 
bert, while other copper locations were indicated by the old 
workings of certain as yet unidentified prehistoric operators, 
usually thought to have been Indians though not the Indians 
of the historic period. By 1845 copper mining was well un- 
der way, and by 1850 copper mines still or recently operating 
were located on the Keweenaw Peninsula. Similar efforts 
on Isle Royale proved less fruitful. 

In 1848 the Jackson Iron Mine at Negaunee initiated iron 
mining “on Lake Superior”, having been started by a group 
of promoters from southern Michigan, chiefly Jackson, one of 
whom, Philo M. Everett, had been led to the site by a Chip- 
pewa Indian, Margegesik, in 1845. The Cleveland, Lake Su- 
perior, New York and other mines were opened up before the 
close of the Civil War, and when the panic of 1873 broke, 
there were at least twenty-three iron mines in Marquette Coun- 
ty, and the great Calumet and Hecla Copper Mine was located 
in 1864 and began operations two years later. 

The St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal and the canals into Portage 
Lake on the Keweenaw Peninsula, and the Civil War itself, 
stimulated iron and copper mining, but in the absence of thor- 
ough exploratory work, there were many casualties among the 
early undertakings. The diamond-drill for exploration.and the 
machine-drill for blasting holes came into service in the early 
post-bellum period, along with dynamite as a partial substitute 
for the less effective black powder and the highly dangerous 
nitro-glycerine previously used. 

After 1850 a general act for corporations replaced the cum- 
bersome practice of securing special acts of incorporation from 
the legislature at first resorted to. Eventually independent 
companies were integrated into the few large corporations 
controlling mining here today. New mines were opened on 
the Menominee Range after 1870 and on the Gogebic Range 
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after 1880. Starting with the geological surveys of Houghton, 
Jackson, Foster and Whitney, Brooks and Pumpelly and others 
since then, under both state and federal auspices, the geo- 
logists have simplified the efforts of the operating companies, 
along with a reasonable taxation policy, now known as the 
Finlay System, which has not discouraged such undertakings. 

Thus it is that Upper Peninsula copper mines have produced 
an aggregate of some nine billion pounds of copper and its iron 
mines some five hundred million tons of ore. Some of this 
copper has come from depths of more than one mile below 
the surface. The iron mines are not so deep and some of them 
are open pit workings. They were nothing else at the be- 
ginning of mining. 

The opening of mines a few miles from the Lake shore neces- 
sitated the construction of trails and rude roads, some of 
which had federal land grants to assist them; and the diffi- 
cult entrance into the Portage Lake of the Keweenaw len- 
insula led to the construction of canals and other waterway 
improvements at either end of the lake which nearly bisects 
the Copper Range. In 1855 the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal 
was opened. These three canals had federal land grants in 
aid of their construction. In 1857 Marquette secured rail 
communication with the iron range at Ishpeming and Ne- 
gaunee, while a second outlet for this range was had at Es- 
canaba in 1864, by a line that now forms a portion of the 
Chicago and Northwestern system, and still another outlet 
was obtained on Keweenaw Bay for the western mines of the 
range at L’Anse in 1872 by the extension of the line of 1857 
thither in 1872. At the same time rail connection with Chi- 
cago was established through the elimination of the gap be- 
tween Escanaba and Green Bay by the continuation of the 
Northwestern Line to the Bay de Noe country and thence 
over the Peninsular Railroad of 1864 to Negaunee and Ish- 
peming. 

The earliest copper mines were so close to the Lake Superior 
shore—some of them directly on it—that railroad service did 
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not come so quickly, but with the opening of the great Calu- 
met and Hecla mines at the close of the Civil War, railroads 
‘were built to ports on Torch and Portage Lakes. The gap 
between Houghton and L’Anse was filled in in 1883, thus 
affording the Copper Country all rail communication with 
the outside. 

The first through rail contact with southern Michigan was 
created in 1881 with the extension of the Detroit, Mackinac 
and Marquette line from the Straits of Mackinac to Marquette 
and the Iron Range coincidentally with the prolongation of 
the Michigan Central from the southward to the Straits, while 
a year later Grand Rapids secured a similar connection over 
the Grand Rapids and Indiana. 

As the Menominee and Gogebic Ranges opened up along 
with lumbering in the interior, these heretofore almost in- 
accessible sections received settlers. The railroads systems 
of Northern Wisconsin penetrated the western portion of the 
peninsula in the 1870’s and 1880’s, while a new Copper Coun- 
try line—the Copper Range Railroad—appeared by the end 
of the century giving an outlet for the South Range and On- 
tonagon mines. 

There has been a close connection between these transporta- 
tion developments and the major industries of the peninsula. 
Hence with the abandonment of mines in a district or the 
removal of timber, railroad lines and water facilities have also 
been abandoned. Thus when the copper mines of “Qld Ke- 
weenaw” were worked out, the Keweenaw Central Railroad 
which served the Keweenaw County mines was removed, and 
the almost forgotten canal connecting Lac La Belle with 
Bay de Gris went out of use. Similarly railroads that once 
connected Huron Bay and Grand Marais with their hinter- 
lands were long since discontinued. 

On the other hand the coming of the automobile and the 
tourist has led to highway extensions throughout the penin- 
sula. U.S. 2 and U. S. 41 and M 28 are main highway trunks 
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for the district with important connections in all directions, 
in part of modern improved construction. 

The first settlers of the Peninsula outside the old French 
towns were miners and lumbermen. The Cornishman’s apti- 
tude for mining brought him into the district either from the 
lead region of Wisconsin or the “Old Country”, almost im- 
mediately with the inauguration of mining. Twenty “Cousin 
Jacks”, as they are styled, were reported at Eagle Harbor in 
1844 and others at Presque Isle near Marquette the following 
year. The Irish were on the ground almost as soon as the in- 
stinctive antagonism between these two national groups helped 
to maintain life on a belligerent scale for years in the mining 
villages. Later on “Finns” and “Swedes”, attracted no doubt 
by similarity of physiographical conditions to those of their 
native lands and the presence of industries to which they were 
accustomed or adapted, came hither, and still later Italians 
and Slavs. Eventually the population became polyglot and 
heterogeneous to a high degree. At rare intervals in the 
earlier years labor troubles occurred but for the most part 
labor relations have been peaceful. Labor in the major in- 
dustries has remained unorganized. 

There is a necessary close correlation between mining devel- 
opment and agriculture as a source of food. At the outset 
food, except such as could be gained from the wilderness, had 
to be brought into the district. The region was wholly isolated 
throughout the long winter season until the completion of the 
rail connections to points outside of it, and hence the problem 
of maintaining the local food supplies was always serious. 
It was quickly discovered, however, that most grains (except 
corn) root crops and northern fruits grew excellently through- 
out the district especially close to the lake shores which 
afforded a long growing season, while the heavy winter snows 
preserved whatever was left in the ground until the following 
spring. Around the mining camps gardens and farms soon 
appeared as the clearings were extended and extraordinary 
yields of many crops were enjoyed in this virgin soil. 
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It was years, however, before local food supplies were 
sufficient. Indeed, they have never become such in all par- 
ticulars. Upbound boats from lower lake ports brought up 
provisions of all kinds and for years even feed for livestock. 
When outside transportation was only by water, these sup- 
plies came mainly from Detroit and adjacent ports. Latterly 
Wisconsin and its hinterland is more likely to be looked to for 
whatever is required. Oxen for haulage, cattle for food, and 
horses were brought up by boat and in the period before docks 
were provided, put overboard and allowed to swim ashore. 
With the clearing up of the forest lands, abundant forage was 
provided. In later years some extension of ranching oper- 
ations on the extensive grass and cut-over lands has been seen. 

The entire region was forested. The mines required timber 
for head-frames and shaft-houses, props or supports for the 
underground workings, tracks, buildings and fuel. In the iron 
region the Charcoal furnaces of Marquette County and on Bay 
de Noc required an abundance of logs for charcoal available 
close at hand, until much of the ore was trans-shipped to the 
coal and coke furnaces of the lower lakes. Hence the mining 
districts have been largely deforested. There were stands of 
excellent merchantable timber, most of which was adjacent 
to Great Lakes transportation; hence from about 1840 the lum- 
ber industry has been important. At remoter points there are 
still large stands of virgin forests. 

In June, 1936, the Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
of the United States Forest Service made its report on the 
results of a survey of existing stands of timber in Michigan. 
From this it appears that four-fifths of existing stands are 
found in the Upper Peninsula. The survey shows that, in the 
western half of the Upper Peninsula, there are 131,000 acres 
of pine, including 43,000 acres of jack-pine, 13,000 acres of 
Norway and 75,000 of white-pine; and there are 3,302,000 
acres of hardwoods, including 2,101,000 acres of hemlock, 4,000 
acres of oak, 1,084,000 of aspen. Of spruce and. balsam the 
the acreage is 512,000. The total forested area of this portion 
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of the peninsula is 4,382,000, while the deforested area 
amounts to 604,000 acres. The total area of all forest lands is, 
then, 4,986,000. Turning to the eastern half of the peninsula, 
we find 272,000 acres of pine, including 190,000 acres of jack- 
pine, 37,000 acres of Norway, and 45,000 acres of white-pine. 
There are 2,224,000 acres of hardwood in this eastern half, in- 
cluding 1,121,000 acres of hardwood hemlock, 18,000 acres of 
oak, 998,000 acres of aspen. Spruce and balsam amounted to 
623,000 acres. The total forested area of the eastern half is 
3,750,000 acres, while the area deforested is 600,000. All forest 
lands in this eastern half amount to 4,350,000 acres. 

Looking at this timber area from the standpoint of volume 
of saw-timber of various species, we get in the western half 
479,000,000 of white-pine board-feet, of Norway-pine 30,000,000 ; 
of jack-pine 22,000,000; of spruce 575,000,000; of balsam: fir 
247,000,000; and of tamarack 15,000,000; of hemlock, 4,282,- 
000,000; making a total of soft-woods of 5,650,000,000. The 
total volume of hardwoods is found to be 8,022,000,000 board- 
feet, including 4,127,000,000 of sugar-maple, 2,363,000,000 of 
yellow-birch, 340,000,000 of basswood, 253,000,000 of elm, 50,- 
000,000 of oak, 15,000,000 of beech, 73,000,000 of paper-birch, 
and 134,000,000 of poplars. These statistics are for the west- 
ern half of the peninsula. In the eastern half we get results 
as follows. Here there are 2,120,000,000 board-feet of soft- 
woods, including 234,000,000 of white-pine, 37,000,000 of Nor- 
way pine, 23,000,000 of jack-pine, 219,000,000 of spruce, 223,- 
000 000 of balsam fir, 31,000,000 of tamarack, 1,353,000,000 of 
hemlock. The figures for hardwoods are 4,616,000,000 board- 
feet, including 1,823,000,000 of sugar-maple, 922,000,000 of 
yellow-birch, 58,000 000 of basswood, 132,000,000 of elm, 3,000,- 
000 of oak, 839,000,000 of beech, 163,000,000 of paper-birch, 
312,000,000 of poplars. 

The old beehive charcoal furnaces have given place to bi- 
product furnaces which utilize many bi-products in the form 
of chemicals of many kinds; while factories for the manu- 
facture of paper, handles, flooring, veneer, matches, etc., have 
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existed at Escanaba, Menominee, Marquette, Ontonagon, Mu- 
nising and elsewhere. Poles, posts, ties, props, and pulp- 
wood have been important products of the forests for years. 

The wilderness and cut-over character of much of the coun- 
try has rendered forest conservation a major problem. These 
areas were devastated by wild fires for years and some of them 
on the lighter soils, seem to have been irrecoverably ruined. 
For some years, however, the State Department of Conserva- 
tion, the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, and other 
agencies have given much attention to forest protection and 
there has been a great improvement in the public attitude 
toward the problem. One state and three national forests now 
exist, and the United States Forest Service maintains a forest 
Experiment Station on M 28, near Munising. Several owners 
of forest lands also have instituted protective measures. Fire 
towers for observation cover the entire region. Fire fighting 
apparatus has been installed at strategic points, with fire 
lines and telephone systems for communication. When fires 
threaten fighters are impressed into service if necessary. Oc- 
casional prosecutions under the laws of the state against 
malicious or careless setting of fires are successfully main- 
tained. 

Some excellent examples of artificially propagated forests are 
now to be seen. At Grand Island the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company maintains a large wilderness tract dedicated to the 
conservation of wild life and its forest haunts. This policy 
has been found most attractive to the tourists who visit the 
region in increasing numbers. 

This forest policy has become extremely important for the 
preservation of the abundant wild life of the region. A dis- 
tinguished naturalist, Mr. George Shiras, Third, has pointed 
out that the denser second growth cover which has supplanted 
the forest primeval is better adapted for a game cover and 
hence promotes wild life development. The indigenous ani- 
mals include the deer, beaver, black bear, and lesser fur-bearers, 
hunted under restrictions as to time and place; while the 
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trout and other game fish of the lakes and streams are a 
perennial attraction. 

The narrow width of the peninsula places all points of it in 
easy reach of three of the Great Lakes and these have always 
played a very important part in the life of its people. Com- 
mercial fishing has been important since the 1840’s when the 
American Fur Company turned temporarily from its original 
occupation of trafficking in furs to the Lake Superior White- 
fish industry, packing and transporting this delicious food to 
points south through the Ohio Canal system and down the 
rivers. Various lake ports of the peninsula still maintain a 
fleet of fishing vessels and the annual catch is considerable. 

Agricultural and industrial conditions in the Upper Pen- 
insula are strongly influenced by physiographical conditions. 
The eastern half of the peninsula is relatively flatter and lower 
in elevation than the western half where mining is developed. 
It has large swamp areas and with the removal of the forest 
has much land of little economic value. It is separated from 
the Lower Peninsula by lakes Huron and Michigan which join 
at the Straits of Mackinac, about nine miles wide at the point 
of inter-communication, and from the Province of Ontario by 
the St. Mary’s River. 

The western boundary of the peninsula is formed by the 
Menominee and Montreal rivers of lakes Michigan and Su- 
perior and the established line between them. This western 
boundary has been the subject of litigation between the states 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1926 and 1936 mainly in favor of the claims 
of Wisconsin on the basis of long continued possession. 

Close to and parallel to the Lake Superior shore lie low 
mountain ranges called the Huron Mountains eastward of 
Keweenaw Bay and the Porcupines west of the Copper Range, 
rising to a greatest height of 2023 feet—the highest elevation 
in Michigan or neighboring states. The general elevation of 
this western half of the peninsula is considerably higher than 
the eastern portion, especially on its northern rim. It is 
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mainly composed of metamorphic rocks while the eastern sec- 
tion has a dominant limestone formation. 

Important rivers are the Taquamenon, Chocolay, Sturgeon, 
Ontonagon, Iron and Montreal affluents of Lake Superior, 
and the Escanaba Manistique and Menominee affluents of 
Lake Michigan. There are many interior lakes of varying 
sizes. Most of the rivers have power plants on them. Mack- 
inac and Grand Islands and Isle Royale are politically at- 
tached to the Upper Peninsula. 

Formerly the Great Lakes afforded the only transportation 
outlets and are still very important. The principal ports are 
Munising, Marquette, and Portage Lake on Lake Superior, St. 
Ignace, Manistique, Escanaba, and Menominee on Lake Mich- 
igan, and Sault Ste. Marie on the St. Mary’s River. Iron ore 
is shipped from Marquette, Escanaba, and Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin, and copper from Torch and Portage lakes which form the 
Keweenaw waterway. 

Agriculture in the peninsula has been strongly influenced by 
physiographical conditions quite unlike those of the southern 
portion of the state. There is an extreme difference of about 
six degrees in latitude. Lake Superior which borders the 
peninsula on the north is exceptionally cold in the spring, 
thus retarding early agricultural operations within the reach 
of its effects. The lake absorbs sufficient summer heat, how- 
ever, to prolong the autumn period of non-killing frosts to a 
marked degree, thus affording the coast lands a growing sea- 
son of more than 150 days normally. 

The soil types conform mainly to the limestone formations 
prevailing in the eastern half of the peninsula and the meta- 
morphic rocks fundamental in the western half, while there is 
a super-layer of glacial drift, often sandy and poor for crop 
growth. There is a great abundance of cut-over lands adapted 
to livestock feeding. The very short growing season of the in- 
terior is unsuited to other mild climate crops, though they 
sometimes mature near the lake shores, especially on the 
southern side. There are no large areas of contiguous agri- 
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cultural land of good quality although detached areas of lim- 
ited extent are excellent. Heavy clay soils exist in some 
ancient lake beds, such as that of Lake Ontonagon and in 
eastern Chippewa County. Sunlight and twilight have a long- 
er summer duration, though less intensity, as compared with 
southern counties. 

Winter snows are heavy along the Lake Superior shore, one 
Copper Country record standing at 172 inches, while Thomas 
L. McKenney reported seventeen feet at the Soo in 1826. Win- 
ter temperatures are low in the interior though not excessive 
near the Great Lakes. In the deep snow area, winter soil 
freezing seldom occurs, permitting vegetables to remain in the 
ground all winter without injury, and there is always a good 
snow covering for winter wheat. On the other hand, the Bar- 
berry is difficult to eradicate in the cut-over and forested 
areas, and hence wheat growing is severely handicapped. 

Precipitation is a good average, ranging somewhat heavier 
normally than in the south of the state, and being usually 
well distributed in the growing season, though occasional sum- 
mer droughts occur. Severe wind-storms are infrequent over 
the land, although sometimes doing great damage to shipping 
on the lakes. Artesian waters are seldom found except on 
the southern edge of the eastern half of the peninsula. 

Lime for soil improvement is abundant and of high quality. 
It is found in the eastern counties. Local road building ma- 
terial—mine waste rock and stamp sand, gravel, and quarry 
rock—is abundant and well distributed. Forest products 
for farm operations are abundant in most sections, as is wood 
for fuel. Outside markets are found chiefly for potatoes, hay, 
and rutabagas. 

There is a tendency for northern Michigan farmers to uti- 
lize woodlands for pasturage. In the Upper Peninsula the 
total area of pastures outside of woodlands was 84,453 in 
1929. The average acre per farm in Alger County, where 
there is no mining, was 84 in 1930; in the mining county of 
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Marquette it was 98; in Houghton County, 79; in Menominee, 
114, and in Chippewa, 125. 

Looking at such items as value of land and buildings, land 
and buildings per farm, land and buildings per acre, farm 
buildings including dwellings, implements and machinery, we 
observe that in Menominee—one of the best agricultural coun- 
ties—land and buildings had a value of $8,701,000; land and 
buildings per farm had a valuation of $4,437; land and build- 
ings per acre were worth $39.00; farm buildings including 
dwellings, $4,245,000; implements and machinery, $1,099,000. 
In Gogebic County, the value of land and buildings per farm 
was $4,498; in Houghton County, $2,995; in Chippewa, $4,126. 
Land and buildings per acre stood at $37 in Marquette coun- 
ty; $44 in Ontonagon County; $46 in Dickinson County; $45 
in Baraga County. These sample statistics indicate the range 
of values and farm conditions in the peninsula. They also 
indicate a lower average in this pioneer farming region as com- 
pared with the older developed sections of the state. 

Upper Peninsula land values running relatively low where 
sub-surface minerals are not involved, tenancy occupies a rel- 
atively small place in farm tenure. Thus in Alger County, 
where there were 78 full owners, there were 3 cash tenants 
in 1930. In Marquette there were 184 full owners and 18 cash 
tenants. In Houghton County there were 243 full owners 
and 71 cash tenants. In the entire peninsula there were only 
173 cash tenants and 29 other tenants in 1930, while there 
were 2,289 full owners. 

Dairy cattle form an important element in the economy of 
Upper Peninsula farms quite generally. In Alger County 187 
farms reported 1,719 cows and heifers kept for milk. In Mar- 
quette County 241 farms reported 1,770 cows kept for milk; 
in Houghton County 543 farms reported 4,318 cows and heifers 
kept for milk. Similar figures for Gogebic County are 194 
farms and 1,365 cows and heifers. In Delta County these 
figures are 465 farms and 4,000 cows and heifers. In Chippewa 
County 284 farms reported 2,203 cows and heifers. 
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The increase in number of farms is the natural consequence 
from the presence of large areas of unoccupied land with the 
possibility of indefinite expansion and a local population of 
miners and woodsmen who have a tendency to gravitate to- 
wards agriculture as conditions in mining and lumbering place 
a lessening demand on human labor. There is a tendency also 
for underground workers to combine mining with agriculture 
by a seasonal exchange of vocations with a consequent im- 
provement of living conditions for the family. 

When we observe that the superficial area of the peninsula 
is over 10,000,000 acres, and the total area of lands in farms 
was in 1930 1,252,179 acres, it is evident there is large room 
for expansion, even correctly assuming that much non-farm 
land is unsuited for agriculture. A further study of the area 
of crop land harvested shows for 1929 a total of 427,956 acres. 
It is clear that only a portion of the farm area is devoted to 
tillage. 

The total number of farms in the peninsula doubled between 
1900 and 1920, growing from 6,102 to 12,315. The advance 
was continued in the post-war period, in contrast with the 
southern part of the state, the aggregate number of farms in 
1930 standing at 13,087, and at 16,061 in 1935. Marquette 
County increased from 846 in 1920 to 1,006 in 1930 and 1,381 
in 1935. Menominee County, which is often regarded as the 
banner agricultural county of the region, fell off from 2,106 
in 1920 to 1,961 in 1930. Then increased to 2,186 in 1935. 
Houghton County had 1,741 farms in 1920, 1,840 in 1930, and 
in 1935 2,000. At the western end of the peninsula Gogebic 
County had 528 in 1920 and 726 in 1930. Gogebic County 
increased to 913 in 1935. There was a slight recession in Delta 
County in the decade 1920-30—but an increase of 170 by 1935. 
A considerable increase occurred in Ontonagon County— 
from 917 to 1,134 in 1930 and in 1935 the figure was 1,409. 

While agriculture occupies such a small proportion of the 
area of the Upper Peninsula and its economic significance 
is mainly local save as regards two crops, hay and potatoes, 
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which are in some districts raised on an export basis, the 
1930 census indicates that the total value of all Upper Pen- 
insula farm products sold, traded, or used by operators’ fam- 
ilies was $14,377,000 in 1929, a result considerably out of pro- 
portion to the expectations of the casual visitor to the district. 

The preliminary report of the U. S. Farm Census of 1935 re- 
veals recent trends in Upper Peninsula agriculture. The total 
number of farms in 1935 became 16,061. The value of their 
land and buildings was $40,027,880. All land in farms 
amounted to 450,093 acres. The acreage of land crops har- 
vested was 462,746. Crop lands idle or fallow were 20,389 
acres. Ploughable pasture amounted to 79,493 acres. Wood- 
land pasture was 443,930 acres. Other pasture was 99,777 
acres. Woodland not included in pasture was 219,625 acres. 
The land available for crops amounted to 584,095 acres. Com- 
ing to the subject of livestock on the farms we find 18,472 
horses and colts; 134 mules and mule colts; 103,891 cattle; 
and 25,561 heifers; 11,488 sheep and lambs. The number of 
farms operated by full owners was 13,077; and operated by 
tenants, 3,542. The average value of farms was $2,391. The 
average value per acre was $29.12. The average acreage per 
farm was 85.9. There were 4,226 acres of wheat threshed yield- 
ing 83,792 bushels of grain. Of oats 47,763 acres were threshed 
yielding 1,332,301 bushels. Irish potatoes were grown on 24,- 
164 acres and amounted to 2,683,104 bushels. All hay amounted 
to 246,220 tons raised on 310,774 acres. 

Looking at other farm averages, there were 6.4 cattle per 
farm, of horses 1.15. There were 28 acres on the average rais- 
ing crops. Woodland not included in pasture averaged 13 
acres. Land available for crops averaged 36.5 acres. The 
average of Irish potatoes was 179 bushels per farm but on 
farms where potato-raising is stressed the yields are very 
much larger. There were 1.5 tons of hay produced per farm. 

The sparse population of most sections of the Upper Pen- 
insula, its remoteness from the capital, the tendency of prop- 
erty to concentrate in large corporate holdings, the large pro- 
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portion of foreign born persons, require a somewhat special 
treatment of matters of government. 

Counties are much larger than those of the southern por- 
tion of the state. They average more than a 1,000 square 
miles in extent while those of the Lower Peninsula average 
somewhat over 600 square miles. Township unit school dis- 
tricts are relatively much more common. City boundaries 
are frequently extended well beyond the population limits so 
as to take in mining and other property subject to taxation. 
The peninsula early adopted the county highway system. The 
larger portion of taxes is paid by a few corporations. There is 
a different rule for the selection of jurors, the jury lists being 
made up from the poll sheets rather than the list of taxpayers. 
Greater attention is given to conservation problems. 

Divisions of the state government and agencies especially de- 
signed for the peninsula are provided, such as branches of the 
State Prison, the College of Mining and Technology, the ex- 
tension service of the Michigan State College of Agriculture, 
and representatives of the State Department of Agriculture 
assigned to the Upper Peninsula duty, district highway admin- 
istration for the peninsula, special treatment of mine tax- 
ation, the absence of drainage activities by the counties, since 
there is abundant land for use outside the wet areas. 

There is supposed to be a special feeling of solidarity among 
the Upper Peninsula’s representation in the state legislature. 
Suggested separate statehood for the district receives no local 
support, however. The peninsula is believed to receive its fair 
share of state services, except for roads, in some instances in 
excess of its contribution to the maintenance of the state 
government. 

The United States government maintains and controls the 
locks and canals at Sault Ste. Marie, the Keweenaw Water- 
way, three national forests and has approved a national park 
for Isle Royale, a forest experiment station near Munising, 
steamboat inspectors for lake navigation, a garrison at Fort 
Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, as well as the usual corps of custom, 
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tax, postal and other officials. The United States District 
Court for the Western District of Michigan sits in term at 
Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette. Appropriate federal agencies 
gather statistics of mine, forest, agricultural and fish produc- 
tion for the peninsula. Special appropriations are made for 
waterway improvement, forest protection, and assistance has 
been rendered in predatory animal control. 

The Northern State Teachers College trains teachers espe- 
cially for the Peninsula, though not confined to it, receiv- 
ing its students mainly therefrom. There is an Upper Pen- 
insula State Fair held at Escanaba. An Assistant-state Vet- 
erinarian is in charge of bovine tuberculosis eradication in the 
district. 

The Michigan College of Agriculture maintains an experi- 
ment station at Chatham, Alger County, and a forestry station 
in eastern Chippewa County at Dunbar. The University of 
Michigan has a summer forestry camp in the peninsula. The 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology is situated at 
Houghton, where also the State Department of Health has its 
Upper Peninsula branch laboratory. The Children’s Fund of 
Michigan operates a clinic at Marquette. The counties of Mar- 
quette, Houghton, Gogebic and Delta-Menominee jointly main- 
tain tuberculosis sanitariums with some state aid. 

When the United States came into the possession of the 
Upper Peninsula it held title to much of the land contained 
within it. This was disposed of under the land statutes in 
force at the time and special acts relating to the disposal of its 
mineral lands in particular. The federal government made 
large grants in aid of canals at Sault Ste. Marie and the Cop- 
per Country, to certain roads and railroads, swamp and school 
lands, and more recently for park purposes. Some of this acre- 
age has been re-acquired in recent years for forest purposes. 
A good deal of this domain eventually was acquired by rail- 
road, mining, and lumber companies and portions of it are still 
so held, being disposed of at various times under colonization 
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plans and individual sales and leases. Mineral rights are 
usually reserved where minerals are presumed to exist. 

Taxation has forced relinquishment to the state of large 
acreages on which taxes have become delinquent, and these 
pieces have been absorbed in state game and forest lands or 
otherwise remain under state control where they have not been 
resold. Occasionally large blocks of land are transferred from 
one corporation to another and are held for the future produc- 
tion of raw materials required in industry. It has not been 
difficult for farmers and those in quest of recreation to secure 
small parcels at moderate prices where mineral and stumpage 
rights are not involved, and there is a high percentage of land 
ownership among the farmer occupiers of the district. Lake 
frontage has at times been in considerable demand. There 
are a few private hunting ranges. The public acquisition of 
land for public hunting grounds and game refuges and deer- 
yards has been undertaken. 

Considerable acreages are held in municipal, township and 
county parks and forest areas. Grand Island of Lake Superior, 
14,000 acres in extent, is the property of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company. Numerous others in the great Lakes and in- 
land lakes are held by individuals. Then federal government 
has withheld certain Great Lakes frontages for lighthouse, 
coast guard and military purposes. 

There are now no Indian reservations within the peninsula. 
Indians holding their lands, if any, in severality, although 
steps are being taken toward incorporating certain bands un- 
der the Wheeler-Howard Law. Congress has provided for the 
reception of Isle Royale, Lake Superior, as a national park 
when title to its lands, or a considerable portion of them, has 
been transferred to it by the state, which has been engaged in 
collecting titles to private holdings on the island. The last 
of the United States land offices in the peninsula, that at Mar- 
quette, has been closed and its records transferred to Wash- 
ington. 

While the Upper Peninsula has been a large source of iron, 
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copper and forest products, there is a considerable list of other 
specialized products that have figured somewhat in the in- 
dustry of the district. Building-stone, especially the red and 
brown sandstones of Marquette and Keweenaw Bay, were for 
years shipped to distant cities but have ceased now to be 
quarried. Limestone as a flux for smelting furnaces, in the 
production of calcium carbide at Sault Ste. Marie and as a 
soil corrective has been produced in quantities for local and 
outside consumption. It comes from the eastern half of the 
peninsula. Gold mines have been operated near Ishpeming and 
are still receiving attention. Silver was an important bi- 
product of copper mining and was found years ago in small 
quantities in association with lead in Marquette County. 
Graphite has been shipped from Baraga County mainly for 
paint production. Slate quarries were developed near Huron 
Bay and shipped for some years. Tale has been produced in 
a small way near Ishpeming and Verde Antique marble is 
found in the same area. 

In their season quantities of wild blueberries and red rasp- 
berries are shipped, and there is an active demand for Christ- 
mas trees and decorative ferns, groundpine, etc., found in 
abundance on the cut-overs. Beaver, muskrat and fox fur-farm- 
ing has been actively pursued at some points, the climate and 
living conditions being exceptionally favorable. Curios of na- 
tive Michigan copper are to be had in the Copper Country 
stores. 

Whitefish have been a famous Upper Peninsula product for 
many generations and are still obtained though with greater 
difficulty. Local fish hatcheries maintain the supply of com- 
mercial and game fish on inland waters and the Great Lakes 
adjacent to the peninsula. Wild furs are a considerable prod- 
uct. 


Since a large proportion of the Upper Peninsula is uncul- 
tivated woodland with numerous lakes and low mountain 
ridges, well supplied with fish and game to the outskirts of 
its cities, the region has become attractive to tourists. Points 
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of special interest include the Locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mackinac Island and the Green Bay archipelago off the south 
shore, Grand Island and Isle Royale in Lake Superior, the 
Taquamenon River and falls, the Big Spring near Manistique, 
Fayette Harbor and the Garden Peninsula on the Lake Mich- 
igan shore, the Huron and Porcupine Mountain wildernesses, 
Brockway mountain drive of “Old Keweenaw,” Lakes Manis- 
tique, Michigamee, Portage and Gogebic with many lesser 
inland waterways, Old Keweenaw of the Copper Country, in- 
cluding Eagle River, Eagle Harbor, Agate and Copper Har- 
bors, Bay de Gris and Lac la Belle on the south side of Point 
Keweenaw, and the Cliffs of the Copper Range, the deep mines 
at Quincy and Calumet, the ore docks at Marquette and Es- 
canaba, the Indian cemeteries at Pequaming, L’Anse and 
Chicagoan Lake, while the water route from Mackinac Island 
via the Cheneaux Islands and the St. Mary’s River has been 
a scenic route of great fame for centuries. The ski-jumps near 
Ishpeming attract many lovers of winter sports, in February, 
while November brings many deer hunters to the peninsula 
and May starts the trout fishing season. State, county, and 
municipal parks are situated at strategic points throughout 
the district. Game refuges, private and public hunting 
grounds exist along with state and national forests, promoting 
game propagation and use. 

The northern latitude of the peninsula and the proximity 
of three great Lakes, along with the relative high elevation of 
the northern rim, affect the weather of the peninsula different- 
ly from that of the Lower Peninsula. The mean annual 
temperature at Marquette is 40.5 degrees; the lowest all time 
winter temperature is -27 degrees; the highest all time sum- 
mer temperature is 108 degrees. The mean annual precipita- 
tion is 32.63 inches. The mean annual rainfall is 21.24 inches. 
The mean annual snowfall is 113.91 inches. The greatest all- 
time winter snow fall is 172.4 inches (in 1891). The mean an- 
nual wind velocity is 6.3 for a twenty year period. The mean 
annual length of growing season at Marquette is 152 days. 
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The greatest length of growing season at Marquette is 190 days 
(in 1898). These figures will be considerably departed from 
at interior points of the peninsula. 

The average growing season at the Chatham Experiment 
Station, Alger County, is 79 days; at Escanaba, 147 days; 
at Houghton, 149 days; at Ironwood, 120 days; at Menominee, 
146 days; at Sault Ste. Marie, 137 days. 

The mean annual precipitation for Chatham is 32.90 inches; 
at Escanaba, 30.54; at Houghton, 32.47; at Ironwood, 32.63; 
at Menominee, 26.86; at Sault Ste. Marie, 30.27. The mean 
annual snowfall at Chatham is 102.6 inches; at Escanaba, 58; 
at Houghton, 114.8; at Ironwood, 98.9; at Menominee, 42.6; 
at Sault Ste. Marie, 70.2. The mean annual snowfall for 
Chatham is 22.64; Escanaba, 24.74; Houghton, 21; Ironwood, 
28.64; Menominee, 22.60; Sault Ste. Marie, 26.383. The mean 
annual temperature at Chatham is 38.8; Escanaba, 41; Hough- 
ton, 40.3; Ironwood, 39.9; Menominee, 43.3; Sault Ste. Marie, 
39.4. The all time greatest low is reported to be 48 degrees 
below zero at Berglund. The all time high temperature, 108 
above zero at Marquette. 

The population of the fifteen counties of the Upper Pen- 
insula in 1890 was 180,523. This advanced to 332,556 in 1920, 
and fell off in 1930 somewhat to 318,675, showing the effect 
of the depression and the lessening requirement of labor in 
mine operations due to mechanization. Of the total 1930 
population, the mining counties of Keweenaw, Houghton, Mar. 
quette, Iron, Dickinson and Gogebic had more than half the 
total, namely, 184,326 in 1930. 

The “Land of Hiawatha” by the 1930 census had 2,319 In- 
dians out of the 7,080 in the state as a whole. Of these the 
largest number was at the eastern extremity of the peninsula 
close to their old favorite fishing and trading point at the 
“Soo”. Chippewa County had 717 Indians, the most of any 
county of the state; while Baraga County on Keweenaw Bay, 
another old concentration point for the Chippewa, had 493; 


while the Copper County of Houghton had only 19, the iron 
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county of Marquette had 51, and Menominee, the erstwhile 
homeland of the Indians of that name had 129. Delta in the 
Bay de Noe country, another favored spot for the Indians of 
former days, had 259. Mackinac County, close to the Straits 
so closely associated with Indian lore of the past, had 366. 
There were 331 negroes in the Upper Peninsula in 1930. 

The industries of the Upper Peninsula have attracted many 
foreign born persons. Approximately a quarter of its entire 
population in 1930 are so designated, or 72,000. The mining 
counties of Houghton, with 12,000, Marquette with 10,000, and 
Gogebic with 8,000, have the largest numbers of foreign born. 
The concentration of “Finns” in the district is indicated by 
the presence of 22,000 born in Finland out of 27,022 in the 
entire state. The county statistics show that the “Finns” have 
tended to concentrate in the western half of the peninsula 
where mining exists and where part time farming is readily 
possible for them. Thus Houghton County had 5,957, Mar- 
quette 3,612 and Gogebic 3,129. England which contributed 
the Cornish miner was the birth place of 4,523 inhabitants 
of the peninsula, found chiefly in Marquette, Houghton, and 
Gogebic counties, indicative of the mining interest. Sweden 
was the homeland of 8,840, found chiefly in Delta, Marquette 
and Dickinson counties. 

Canadian French were found in 1930 to the number of 745 in 
Marquette County, 428 in Chippewa County, 807 in Houghton 
County, and Delta leading with 1,273, the aggregate for the 
fifteen counties being 5,329 of this nationality. The county 
distribution indicates an avoidance of mining. Even in the 
mining counties few French are found in the mines. In addi- 
tion to the Canadian French, old France itself made its small 
contribution of 223 to the peninsula’s population. These are 
outstanding groups in the district. 

Looking at the population of the fifteen counties of the pen- 
insula by occupation we find that in 1930 18,592 males were 
engaged in the extraction of minerals, of whom 6,612 males 
were in Houghton County, 3,063 in Marquette County, 3,571 in 
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Gogebic County, 2,588 in Iron County, and 1,265 in Dickinson 
County, 1,238 in Keweenaw County. These are the distinctive- 
ly mining counties of the peninsula. Schoolcraft’s 46 under 
this head were probably engaged in quarrying. There were 
9,838 engaged in forest and fishing, of whom Gogebic had 
1,434, Delta 1,306, Marquette 1,069. In agriculture there were 
18,034 males engaged, well distributed throughout the district, 
Menominee leading with 2,807. 

Looking over these statistical facts relating to Upper Pen- 
insula agriculture, certain conclusions appear evident. Only 
a small portion of the peninsula is under cultivation though 
the cultivated area is increasing. The increase of some three 
thousand in the number of farms is interesting, although it 
is possible that the 1935 census secured a more complete 
enumeration than the earlier, and that establishments of ex: 
tremely modest proportions have been included among the 
farmsteads listed. The decline of mining and other industries 
during the depression may have influenced agricultural settle- 
ment. The district has from the outset had part-time farm- 
ers associated with mining, lumbering and other activities. 
It would be quite normal for workmen in these industries to 
turn to subsistence farming during the long lay-offs follow- 
ing 1929. 

It is apparent, too, that the cultivated area per farm is rel- 
atively small—too small for comfortable subsistence; that 
farms have a large proportion of woods and brushlands, suit- 
able for pasture and fuel, and that this has encouraged the 
dairy industry which is well developed proportionately to the 
number of farms and well distributed. 

Farm values and investments in buildings and machinery 
are relatively low. Urban markets are relatively small and 
for many farmers remote. The largest cities of the peninsula 
approximate some 15,000 in population and are widely dis- 
tributed from Ironwood on the west to Sault Ste. Marie at 
the eastern extremity, with Marquette, Menominee, Escanaba 
and the Copper Country towns placed at wide intervals, with 
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inferior highway conditions at many points, although the cur- 
rent program of highway development is rapidly closing the 
gaps. Nearly four-fifths of the population of the peninsula 
lives west of longitude 87, that is, the longtitude of Milwaukee 
and Chicago, and outlets to Wisconsin and beyond are more 
convenient than those to the industrial area of southern Mich- 
igan. It was originally planned that the Upper Peninsula 
should be politically associated with Wisconsin, and _ this 
would have corresponded to the obvious economic association, 
but was prevented by political considerations at the time 
(1837), possibly to the economic retardation cof the region, 
but sporadic talk of separate statehood has no real local sup- 
port. 

The rural population is largely of recent immigrant origin, 
on the whole well adapted to the pioneering that a develop- 
ing land requires, and it has, on the whole, been co-operative 
in relation to extension efforts of the State College of Agri- 
culture. Club-work among boys and girls has prospered and 
is one of the most hopeful indications of agricultural progress. 
Dairying and the production of feeds and forage crops, and of 
potatoes and other root crops have demonstrated their suit- 
ability for the agriculture of the district, both as to quantity 
and quality, and for some of these excellent outside markets 
have been secured. 

Such manufacturing as exists is such as springs from the 
presence of suitable raw materials—handles, other wooden- 
ware, lumber, chemicals derived from wood, calcium carbide, 
copper wire, cheese, beet-sugar, charcoal, paper; or manu- 
factures suggested by local demand and thence extended to 
outside markets, such as mining machinery, snow-removal 
equipment, sporting goods, hunters’ equipment, and explosives. 
Considerable electric power, hydro and steam—is produced 
for industrial, mining, municipal and domestic uses. 

What are the economic and social prospects of the penin- 
sula? The last two Federal censuses disclosed a disquieting 
fall in population. Technological improvements in the raw 
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material industries doubtless produced this result along with 
greater outside attractions for many people. The district has 
been unduly isolated by nature and by the lack of good roads 
into and throughout the district except at a few points. This 
has produced enclaves of population, foreign in speech and 
custom, lacking the civilizing effect of contact with the 
common life of the nation. The present extension of improved 
highways, along with schools, which are generally excellent, 
and radio, will eventually remove this retardation. 

Much of the primeval forest though not all of it, has been 
removed and this will progressively reduce the importance 
of the wood-using industries, counterbalanced somewhat by 
second growth timber fostered by a conservation policy which 
has grown increasingly intelligent and progressive. Forest 
conservation promotes wild life and it is possible that furs, 
the earliest commercial product of the district, may also be 
one of its latest surviving products. Over-fishing has de- 
pleted the supply of fish, but law enforcement, hatcheries, and 
the sense of self-interest will prolong the life of this long es- 
tablished activity. 

Copper mining has a doubtful outlook. The metal is now 
brought from depths involving a high cost of production not 
compensated for by recent low market prices. There is still 
much metal below ground. Iron mining has a more certain 
future. Large reserves still exist—larger probably than is 
certainly known, for the Michigan policy of taxing mining 
properties discourages exploratory work because ores thus dis- 
covered go at once on the tax rolls although their exploita- 
tion may await a long delayed future. 

We have already indicated the agricultural situation which, 
though steadily improving, will not justify expectations of 
covering the entire peninsula with farms comparable to the 
best developed agricultural regions, though the limit of ex- 


pansion is far from having been reached. 
At times and places nature is exceedingly attractive to the 
seeker of health, sport and recreation, and there is a growing 
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conviction that the tourist and resort business will hold the 
largest portion of significance in the affairs of the peninsula. 
Along the shores of the lakes—the Great Lakes and interior 
waters—among the ancient mountains of the divide, about 
the abandoned mining camps of Old Keweenaw, in the remain- 
ing tracts of wilderness still extant, are spots of amazing 
loveliness, often unknown to the transient tourist, even some- 
times to the native, where crystal waters tumble over cliffs 
of ancient rocks and the winds whisper through the virgin 
pines. A Lake Superior gale is a sight long to be remembered. 
Geologically the land is very old, especially its western half, 
and it has many attractions for the scientific investigator, 
stimulated by the possibility of penetrating to extraordinary 
depths below the surface of the land. The summer climate is 
likely to be cool, at times near Lake Superior even cold. Even 
winter has its attractions and there is a movement toward the 
development of winter sports, such as has made great advances 
in the northeastern states under somewhat similar conditions. 
When the highway trunks now building are completed, very 
large populations will be within a day’s travel time of the 
northern rim of the peninsula. Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Minneapolis come well within this orbit. Whether this 
affords a basis for permanent occupation of the country the 
future will disclose. 


















HistorRicAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE DETROIT 
WaTER SUPPLY 
By Bert Hupeins, Ph. D. 
Wayne University 
DETROIT 


ROM the founding of Fort Pontchartrain by the French 
KF in 1701 to the present time, the history of Detroit has 
been rich in illustrations of man’s adjustments to geographic 
conditions, none better than his constant effort to secure an 
adequate water supply. When Cadillac established his fort to 
guard the passage of the straits and so control the fur trade 
of the Upper Lakes district he was forced to consider the ac- 
cessibility of its water supply, and the site he chose fronting 
the river near the present ends of Woodward and Griswold 
Avenues afforded an easy and available source. 

It is here proposed to analyze the environment of the De- 
troit region and to note to what extent it has served as a 
factor in the historical development of the Detroit water sys- 
tem. 

An altitude map of the region shows a distinct elevation 
of land more than 600 feet above the sea near the river, on the 
American side in the vicinity of the foot of Woodward Ave- 
nue. (Fig. 1). For some distance both north and south, the 
600 feet contour line lies from two to five miles back from 
the straits and their swampy borders. The St. Clair River, 
Lake St. Clair, and Detroit River, all receive numerous tribu- 
tary streams from the flat lake-bed plain borders. (Fig. 2). 
While the Detroit area is a plain formed in ancient lake beds, 
the deep rock is covered by about 100 feet of “till”, on the top 
of which are bowlder belts, moraines and winding drainage 
lines. 


The deep rock layers range from the Monroe formations to 
the Saginaw formations, and lie in a saucer-shaped concave 
position occupying the entire southern Peninsula of Michigan. 
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The southeastern corner of the state, therefore, has the various 
rocks presenting themselves in an orderly fashion from south- 
east towards the northwest, the youngest of the layers geo- 
logically being near the center of the peninsula. 

Such are the general physical conditions under which De- 
troit has grown. For convenience, this study will be limited 
to the historical development of the water system from the 
coming of Cadillac in 1701 to the advent of the automobile 
industry in about 1900. 

Cadillac’s choice of a site for the fort with reference to 
water demanded that the supply be not only accessible and 
adequate, but also secure and safe against hostile attacks. 
The stockade first built enclosed about three acres of land, 
at a place where the river bank was but 20 feet high, and 
sloping so that water could be dipped from the river and 
easily carried within the walls. Wells within the little en- 
closure would not have supplied sufficient water for the peo- 
ple and livestock, crowded together for safety from depreda-. 
tions; wells without the enclosure could not have been safely 
guarded against attack or contamination. 

Detroit was a stockade village for one and a quarter cen- 
turies—a greater period than it has existed since without 
walls. (Fig. 3). The exposed position of the frontier post 
which later grew into the metropolitan city, necessitated pro- 
tection from marauding Indians, and against political enemies 
whoever they might be—British, French, or American—until 
the westward flood of immigration swept the natives from the 
forests, and left the fort well within the confines of the young 
and vigorous nation that had wrested it from its last European 
rival. The first stockade sufficed for but a short time. Fires, 
decay of wood, and destruction by enemies required frequent 
repairs during the first fifty years though the number of 
occupants did not exceed 700. Then when migration of home. 
seeking settlers westward stimulated the growth of the post 
into a prosperous village, the stockade was successively en- 
larged until it enclosed 90 acres, becoming useless and aban- 
doned in 1827, (Fig. 4). 
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The flat, lake-bed plain about the city afforded no satis- 
factory supply of potable water. In seasons of drought, wells 
dug went dry, and in seasons of rain they were contaminated 
by the stagnant water from the poorly drained flats.’ 

Surface water collected behind sand and moraine ridges and 
in the flat lake-bed, clay lands. Sluggish small streams con- 
stituted the incomplete or inadequate drainage in the back- 
ground of the area on which the Fort was placed, and where 
the city was to be built later. (Fig. 5). Savoyard Creek which 
flowed out near the foot of Second Street, May’s Creek which 
emptied at the foot of Vermont Avenue, and a few other 
smaller streams drained a large marshy tract which lay some 
distance out the present Gratiot, Woodward, and Grand River 
avenues. The marshes were avoided in later plans for streets 
and buildings, but today having been filled and drained they 
form the locations for Cass Park, Grand Circus Park, Elton 
Park, and Crawford Park, where the former conditions and 
reasons why the areas were avoided could never be guessed.” 

During the period of French occupancy from 1701 to 1760 
the river was used almost entirely as the main highway of 
travel and was almost the only source of water. It was carried 
in buckets and peddled in the streets and was also kept cool 
in jars partly buried in the ground. Clothes were soaped and 
washed in the river, but this process did not contaminate 
the water seriously for domestic use at first, because the 214 
miles per hour current bore away the impurities rapidly, and 
brought a clear fresh supply in its place.® 

Man gave much attention to the danger from out-breaks 
of fire in the early days. He made the stockade and nearly 
all buildings of wood (probably pine) which was quite in- 
flammable, particularly in dry weather. Though the river was 
close at hand, water for fire fighting could not be obtained 
as quickly as would have been the case if each small house 


‘Hubbell, C. W., The Detroit Waterworks, Engineering Record. Vol. 47, No. 
25, p. 650.. June 20, 1903. 

Conversation with Mr. Catlin at the Detroit News Library in May, 1929. 

3Parkins, A. E., Historical Geography of Detroit, Mich. Hist. Pub., University 
Series No. III., Lansing, 1918. 
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could have had its well near by.* Many ordinances were 
passed regarding fire hazards and requirements of citizens 
for fighting fires, and many of these laws were broken. 

The use of the river as a source of water determined the 
location of the building of the King’s Public Bake House. 
In a crowded stockade village with all structures of wood, 
it was recognized that the private oven fires for bread making 
constituted a fire hazard. To diminish this hazard, the Crown 
built the King’s Bake House on a wharf projecting 40 feet 
into the river, near the center of the river front of the village, 
where housewives were required to do their baking, taking 
turns according to specified appointments. The household 
ovens and their dangers were thus eliminated. 

The French village, still mainly a fur trading post and mili- 
tary fort, had not grown large in a half century. Farmers 
were not encouraged to come to this frontier land. The post 
remained almost two-thirds French until 1796, when the popu- 
lation had reached only 2,000. The French who tarried taught 
the British to guard against fires, a valuable lesson they them- 
selves had learned from sad experiences.® 

Americans entered Detroit in 1796, but it remained sta- 
tionary in population until after the War of 1812. The con- 
tinued influence of the river as a source of water supply for 
the people remained unchanged. In 1805 a fire broke out and 
within a very short time wiped out the fort and every house 
in the village. It is probably true that the Americans, who 
had occupied the village but a few years were lax concern- 
ing precautions against fire. At any rate the river-water 
could not be secured by any means soon enough to save the 
village. So complete was the devastation that a new survey 
of the village after the fire failed to reveal the old street lines. 
The new survey plotted a street plan which did not coincide 
in directions of lay-out with the old. This new plan witb its 
wider streets has proved a benefaction since the growth of the 


*Roberts, Robert E., Mich. Hist. Colls., IV, 466. 
5Campbell, J. V., Outlines of Political History x4 Michigan, p. 227. 
‘Burton, C. M., "History of Detroit, 1780-1850, p. 52. 
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village to a large city, with its congestion of traffic and 
automobile transportation. 

After the “Great Fire” and the increase in population dur- 
ing and following the War of 1812, some improvements in 
securing water and fighting fires were made. The yoke for 
suspending buckets of water from the shoulders was con- 
tinued however, and for several years during this period, one 
could not have looked any direction up the streets of the village 
in day time, without having seen a person carrying water 
with the wooden yoke. The barrel and cart for peddling 
water in the streets were also still seen, but people still dipped 
water from the river, and made more strict regulations con- 
cerning wash days and times for dipping from the docks. 
Less danger from Indian raids led many settlers to claim or 
purchase property and farms outside of the stockade, and 
to build individual wharves and water-dipping places. The 
use of the river for water and as a highway, led to the practice 
of laying out lands with river frontage, extending for some 
distance back from this front. 

The fire fighting organization was improved. The village 
had possessed a small engine operated by two levers for pump- 
ing water to extinguish fires, but the “Great Fire” taught 
them its inefficiency. Though the fort was maintained for 
several years, village expansion demanded a more efficient 
fire fighting organization. Bucket and Bag Companies were 
formed as well as Ax and Battering Ram Companies. Each 
male citizen constituted a member of the Fire Department, 
directed to serve when needed. Every resident was to provide 
himself with a yoke and two buckets, and a ladder to be kept 
in position on the property, also a large tank of water to be 
kept indoors. Handles and poles must be provided for carry- 
ing the tanks. Bucket lines for passing water from the river 
front to the fire proved very ineffective in extinguishing fires 
for much water was spilled and little reached the fire. In 
1815 the village bought the Fire Engine from Commodore 
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Perry’s vessel which was in the Battle of Lake Erie, and used 
it for many years.” 

The inadequacy of the water supply and its further detri- 
ment to the growth of the village can be judged from other 
records of Michigan history. Mrs. E. M. F. Stewart, writing 
in 1824, stated, “The greatest inconvenience of ‘Down Easters’ 
in our village was want of water. The only supply was from 
the river brought in barrels by carmen at an exorbitant price. 
Just think of drinking water, without ice in summer, that had 
stood for 24 hours in a barrel!’ 

By 1820 the settlement had grown to about 1,600 and was 
expanding beyond the bounds of the stockade. 

After much agitation the Council received authority from 
the Territorial Governor to make provision for a more con- 
venient means of securing water. Peter Berthelet received 
the contract, chose the site at the foot of Randolph Street 
and built a wharf. When the pump was erected in 1824, there 
began the Private Enterprise Stage in the development of the 
water system, after the Bucket-Dipping Stage had lasted 120 
years. 

Under this new arrangement everyone in the city was to 
have the free use of the pump for drawing water, and of the 
wharf for carts, wagons, or other means of hauling it. A 
study of the map under the conditions of the times reveals 
the reasons why the system was of short life, ending within a 
decade, regardless of the fact that it was an improvement over 
the old method of dipping. Though the wharf extended into 
the river 40 feet for the purpose of getting pure water, the 
supply was not always pure, even at that distance from the 
shore. Already the river front was being polluted, for the 
first sewer, laid in 1818, had its outlet in the river one-half 
block from the intake for Berthelet’s pump. In fairness, it 
should be said, the sewer outlet was down-stream. Also much 
impure water resulted from the fact that people were in the 


7 ronal C. C., “History of Fire Protection in Detroit,’ Mich. Hist. Collis., 
’Mich. Hist. Colls., XVIII, 462. - 
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habit of dumping garbage, manure, and even dead animals 
along the entire water front.® Since Berthelet’s wharf merely 
provided a better place to dip or get the water from the 
river, water peddling in the streets continued, and fire hazards 
increased in this municipality as it continued growing in 
numbers and ever extending farther from the river source of 
water. People were now seriously considering a pump to 
raise the water to a dock in the river, and a distributing 
system to convey water to all parts of the town. The War 
was over in 1814 and the Fort and stockade were considered 
useless, the fort being razed in 1827. Already the first steam- 
boat—Walk-in-the-Water—had reached Detroit (1818). Though 
the population numbered only 2,000 in 1827, its more rapid 
growth was evident and imminent. 

Under the authority of the village council, one Rufus Wells 
went forward with a pumping enterprise. He erected a pump- 
house on Berthelet’s wharf and laid down a wooden log dis- 
tributing system which he put into operation in 1827. The 
pump-house was a frame structure, 20 feet square, with a 
cupola 40 feet high, and impressive for its time. Water was 
lifted by two pumps of 5 inch bore, driven by horse power, 
into a 40 gallon cask at the top of the cupola, from which 
the water ran by gravity through hollow cedar-log pipes laid 
down on the river bottom, beside the wharf, to a tank of 9,580 
gallons capacity at Jefferson Avenue on Randolph.’®° The 
contractors obtained cedar logs in the swampy Clinton River 
valley, taking advantage of the down-stream course and the 
slow flow of Lake St. Clair to raft them to Detroit. In the 
latter part of 1827, the system consisted of 9 miles of these 
logs mostly of 2 inch bore. It supplied 2,000 people with 
water. By withdrawing a wooden plug in the pipe on his 
premises a resident could get water. ‘ 

Though a great improvement over the old: this Private Enter- 
prise system of Mr. Wells did not work satisfactorily. When 
careless citizens did not insert the plugs securely, the plugs 


*Catlin, George B., The Story of Detroit, p. 216. 
MRoberts, Robert B., “Detroit Waterworks,” Mich. Hist. Colls., IV, 465. 
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would pop out, and water would fill the cellar, drain the 
main supply tank on Jefferson Avenue, and thus put the en- 
tire system out of order. 

This cedar-log horsepower system lasted from 1825 to 1829, 
and in addition to advertising the city, it taught the people 
the advantages of having a good water system. 

In 1829 the City Council granted Mr. Wells the right to 
form The Hydraulic Company to supply the city with water 
until 1865. He immediately set to work on his heretofore 
secret project of drilling for artesian water. Without any 
knowledge of rock conditions, quicksand, water pockets, gas, 
and salt, as we know them in the underground regions of 
Detroit today, Mr. Wells ventured into this proposition. The 
Council selected a site for the well and the necessary reser- 
voirs on Fort Street, between Wayne and Shelby streets.” 
The drilling began in the summer of 1829, continued through 
the following winter, and reached a depth of 260 feet. Though 
the Company spent $6,000 in its operations, it found no water. 
On this location, the mantle rock of glacial till is about 100 
feet thick, and under the till outcrops the Dundee Limestone 
which the well penetrated and extended for about 50 feet into 
the Detroit River Dolomite beneath it. Numerous difficulties 
with quicksand in the till, and sulphur gas and brakish waters 
in the deep rock, forced the Company to abandon the project 
without getting water in any considerable amounts. 

The failure of the artesian project convinced the people that 
the river was the only source of water supply. Later, on 
Grosse Isle, an artesian well produced 4,000,000 gallons daily, 
for many years. Had this amount of water been secured, 
the artesian project would have been a temporary success, for 
such a quantity would have supplied a city of 10,000 popu- 
lation; but the success would have been brief because the city 
reached that population just 10 years later (1840). If fur- 
ther supplies of artesian water had been found, they would 
nevertheless have become inadequate within a short time, and 


USheldon, E. M., Early History of Michigan. ~ 
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the city would have been compelled to utilize the river sup- 
ply as before,!? for today only five cities in the United States 
of 100,000 population or more get water supplies from wells 
alone.?® 

Thus defeated in its purpose, the Hydraulic Company turned 
its attention and remaining funds to the enlargement of the 
cedar-log system. It made many additions but had spent so 
much money for the artesian project and the new pumps, 
reservoirs, and mains, that it was now operating at a loss. 
The cedar-log mains leaked at the joints, the water was not 
pure and wholesome, the pressure was low and sometimes no 
water at all could be obtained. Public complaint and much 
discussion in City Council concerning the water system fol- 
lowed. The agreement with the Hydraulic Company provided 
for supplying the city with water until 1865 without any 
provision for the astonishing growth of the city to 60,000 by 
that time. The Company simply agreed to supply water in 
a specified manner until 1865. An investigation by the Coun- 
cil resulted in the conclusion that the Company had violated 
its Charter in failing to supply a sufficient quantity of clear, 
pure, and wholesome water and in May, 1836 the city pur- 
chased the plant for $20,500, ending the Private Enterprise 
Stage of securing water. 

The Company had combated the natural forces of eleva- 
tion and distance in attempting to pump water through weak 
wooden pipes and into wooden reservoirs. It had contended 
with the adverse conditions of deep rock structure for ar- 
tesian water. It had attempted to supply a rapidly growing 
population without adequate vision of its future growth. It 
had lost the struggle by incompetency.'* 

When the city acquired the water system in 1836, the popu- 
lation was 6,000 and growing very rapidly. A table showing 
population growth of Detroit by decades emphasizes the task 


—+--————_—- 


2The Murphy Power and Ice Co. today has four wells which produce 
agar gallons daily, located within one block of the Hydraulic Company 

ell site. 

Olin, R. M., Mich. Dept. of Health, Eng. Bul. 9, p. 5. 

“Catlin, G. B., The Story of Detroit, p. 284. 
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which presented itself to the city at this time and later.” 
(Fig. 6). 

The municipality, on its acquisition of the system, began 
immediate preparation for its further expansion. It sent an 
emissary to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and New York to study 
waterworks of the East, and to recommend the best system 
to the Detroit Council. The growth of the city along the bank 
of the river, and particularly up-stream, demanded a change 
of intake, so the foot of Orleans Street was selected as the 
site. (Fig. 7). By 1840 a dock, an intake, and a large reservoir 
were built and water mains were laid consisting of 9 miles 
of cedar logs and 414 miles of iron pipe. An engine and 100 
fire hydrants completed the system, which was said to be the 
best in the country in 1840. The total cost of this municipal 
project was $100,000. 

To build a water system at this stage of city development 
was difficult because funds were hard to obtain. The city 
readily secured bonding permission from the Territorial Legis- 
lature in 1835, and proceeded promptly to bond the city for - 
$100,000, selling the bonds in eastern cities. Since Detroit 
was still considered a frontier town, the bonds did not sell 
well. Finally, Oliver Newberry, a wealthy Detroiter, bought 
the bonds and saved the day for the Council after it had many 
days of stormy debate and worry over the lack of being able 
to finance a water project.'® 

When it began its operations in 1841, a Superintendent and 
a Commission from the Council were appointed to manage the 
new Waterworks at Orleans Street, and for 15 years this 
plant operated at an annual loss of about $6,000, while the 
city grew from 10,000 in 1841 to 40,000 in 1856. By 1850 the 
city had been compelled to install a 150 H.P. engine, and even 
with this the plant could not supply the people. Popular 
denunciation was loud and vociferous, and some argued that 





44Population 1701-1790 taken from Parkins; 1800-1920 taken from the U. S. 
Census ; 1930 population is the Water Board estimate. 
Burton, C. M., History of Detroit, 1780-1850, p. 112. - 
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the city should sell to some private concern. The demand for 
still further expansion was inevitable. 

City management had failed miserably. In 1853 the State 
Legislature took over the affair and appointed a Board of 
Water Commissioners, with special powers and authority to 
manage the plant. This new board faced the problem of ex- 
tending and improving a water system which had been oper- 
ated on a losing basis for its duration of 28 years. The popu- 
lation more than doubled from 1850 to 1860. The difficulty 
of keeping up with a growing municipality was dawning upon 
these metropolitans, a difficulty that Detroit has never es- 
caped. 

The,question of expansion was argued hotly before the new 
Commission. The experiences of the past guided them. The 
continued growth of the city to the northeast, and up the 
river, and the dangers from contamination from saw-mills, 
log booms, and factories along the water front led to an 
extension of the intake 175 feet farther into the river. (Fig. 8). 
A new storage tank was built 1144 miles from the river on 
Orleans Street to supply the people of that section. 

The population reached 80,000 in 1870. Renewed agitation 
led to the purchase of a 59-acre tract out Jefferson Avenue, 
at what is now Garland, four miles from the City Hall and 
opposite Belle Isle. The intent was to locate far enough up- 
stream to place an intake at the exit of Lake St. Clair and in- 
sure a pure supply for a long time to come. Despite the opposi- 
tion on account of the marshy ground, the council decided 
in favor of the site and in 1872 the entire Waterworks was 
moved up-stream, for the second time to avoid the polluted 
river borders of a rapidly growing city. (Fig. 9). 

The building program began in 1874 and ended in 1877. The 
standpipe and several of the present buildings at Waterworks 
Park were erected in this period. Though cost was enormous, 
totalling $1,500,000, the plant when completed, again was said 
to have been the best in the country. Cedar logs were dis- 
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carded in laying new mains in 1850, when 40 miles of them 
had been put down. 

The city grew to 205,000 in 1890. With the progress of the 
westward movement in American history Detroit had ceased 
to be a frontier city. Its municipal bonds sold now at a 
premium in eastern cities, and it could pay them when due. 
The Waterworks prospered despite the constant struggle to 
keep ahead of the growing population and the demand for 
water. The intake, at first placed about 1200 feet from shore 
in the American channel of the river and on the north side 
of Belle Isle, was extended farther on two different occasions 
to combat ice troubles. Times were good, the city was grow- 
ing not only in population density, but in financial prosperity. 
The annual receipts from water earnings were heavy. For the 
first time in history the Detroit water system did not face a 
deficit each year larger than that of the year before.’ 

This history leads us to the beginning of growth of In- 
dustrial Detroit which had its real first impetus in the manu- 
facture of automobiles. City expansion as a result of this 
industry, began about 1900. For this reason the date is chosen 
as the one to end this study of the water supply problems. The 
new period ushered in several problems far more difficult of 
solution than any that had gone before. These problems and 
their solutions as related to factors of environment are com- 
plex, and make interesting later chapters in a study of the 
historical geography of the water supply of the city, but too 
long to be included here. 

A summary of the historical adjustment of the people of 
Detroit to environmental conditions in the securing of a water 
supply shows: 


1. The river, close at hand, has been a trustworthy and un- 
failing source of water from the beginning. 

2. Swamps of the lake-bed plain, sandy soil, and in places 
poor natural filtration of ground water cast suspicion 
upon open wells. 


Burton, C. M., History of Detroit, 1780-1850, pp. 110-112, 157. 
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3. The pioneer history of the village—in stockade for 125 

years—with danger of seige by enemies made wells im- 
‘possible and forced people to use the river water. 

4, Artesian water is available in the region, but probably 
not in sufficient quantity to supply a city of more than 
10,000 people. It may be sulphurous, and quicksand is 
likely to give trouble. The Hydraulic Company failed 
(perhaps fortunately) in 1829 to get water where later 
wells nearby secured it. 

5. The rapidity of growth of population and spread over 
the area after the bucket-dipping stage, forced repeated 
changes of location of the intake up-stream to avoid con- 
tamination from sewers outletting into the river. 

6. The frontier location of the city hindered bonding of the 
municipality to raise funds. 

7. Disastrous fires of 1805 and others previous to this date, 
were closely associated with lack of water for fighting 
fire. 

8. That water supply has been a question of chief political. 
importance in Detroit history, is supported by the fact 
that the first transaction of the village council in 1803 
concerned water supply and fire-fighting; the Water De- 
partment is the oldest city Department; it was for water 
supply that the city was first bonded; and with every 
change in management and every change in location of 
the intake or Waterworks plant heated controversies en- 
sued, some of which extended over long periods of time. 














CELEBRATIONS IN WHICH MICHIGAN 
| Has Hap a Part 
By Wituiis DuNBAR 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
HE routine of everyday life for the citizens of Michigan 
during the past century often has been interrupted pleas- 
antly by celebrations of a local, statewide, or national char- 
acter. The legislature of the state has set aside certain days 
as legal holidays, as follows: 

January 1, New Year’s Day; February 12, Lincoln’s birth- 
day; February 22, Washington’s birthday; May 30, Decoration 
Day; July 4, Independence Day; the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, Labor Day; October 12, Columbus Day; November 11, 
Armistice Day; and December 25, Christmas. 

In addition to the above, election days embracing national, 
state, county, and city elections and “any day appointed or 
recommended by the governor of this state, or the president 
of the United States, as a day of fasting and prayer or thanks- 
giving” are legal holidays. The governor invariably pro- 
claims the last Thursday in November as a day of thanks- 
giving. 

In recent years the governor of the state and the president 
of the United States have drawn the attention of the people 
of the state to certain other days calling for special ob- 
servances, such as Flag Day, Mother’s Day, and Arbor Day. 

Lincoln’s birthday and Washington’s birthday are widely 
observed in the schools and are marked frequently by pa- 
triotic or political rallies, banquets, and speeches. Armistice 
Day has come to be widely observed in the state as a day for 
the revival of the memories of the World War and recognition 
of the sacrifices of those who took part in that struggle, while 
Decoration Day (now usually called “Memorial Day”) marks 
our tribute to those who gave their lives in the earlier wars 
in which our country has had a part. Both days are observed 
by parades and public meetings. 
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Decoration Day has come to be a time for placing floral 
tributes on the graves of civilians as well as soldiers and for 
the beautification of cemeteries throughout the state. The 
widespread prejudice which. existed a few decades ago against 
the use of this day for sports seems to be dying out rapidly. 

During the early years of. Michigan’s history as a state, 
Independence Day was celebrated in scores of cities and small- 
er communities with a program of activities lasting from early 
morning until late at night. Aggressive citizens prepared far 
in advance for a full day of merry-making, sports, speaking, 
and entertainment. These “celebrations” were attended by 
thousands of families who came great distances, setting out 
at the crack of dawn and returning home long after dark. 
Ordinarily there was a program of sports in the morning, 
including such classics as the greased-pig chase, running and 
jumping contests, and games of ball. At noon it was cus- 
tomary to provide a barbecue, and in the afternoon there were 
always a number of speeches on political subjects or of the 
characteristic patriotic type. One or more “cornet” bands 
occupied the band stand and played patriotic airs and selec- 
tions to audiences not rendered hypercritical of the quality 
of the music by the ubiquitous radio of the present day. 
Speeches, concerts, and all other events of the day were 
punctuated by the explosions of firecrackers set off by the 
hordes of small boys who were having the time of their lives, 
blissfully unconscious of the tummy-aches which they would 
suffer the next day. The occasion was always rounded out 
with a “grand display” of fireworks in the evening, after 
which the families were gathered up, the horses harnessed, 
and the homeward journey begun. With the possible exception 
of circus day or the county fair, no day rivalled “the 4th” 
as a time for community gathering and fun. 

In recent years this type of celebration has been disappear- 
ing except in the smaller towns and in cities which have special 
attractions for summer visitors. The increasing urbanization 
of the population has tended to make for a scattering rather 
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than a concentration of the people on the summer holidays. 
Those who live in the larger cities seek to escape to the coun- 
try, especially to the lakes. Golf, picnicking, boating, fishing, 
swimming, and dancing in open air pavilions has replaced the 
older type of celebration. Patriotic speeches are nowadays 
the exception rather than the rule on July fourth. The small 
boys have been deprived of all but the unexciting cap gun 
and a few “bootlegged” firecrackers. Labor Day has come 
to be much the same sort of occasion as Independence Day, 
so far as its observance is concerned. In those parts of the 
state which cater largely to tourists and summer resorters, 
Labor Day has come to mark almost the official ending of the 
summer season just as Independence Day heralds its opening. 

The state of Michigan participated enthusiastically in the 
national celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. All over the 
state, Independence Day in 1876 was celebrated with special 
ceremonies. The most powerful orators were secured, ban- 
quets were spread, appropriate sermons were preached in the 
churches on the preceding Sunday, and especially elaborate 
fireworks were displayed. In addition to this observance, 
Governor Bagley requested the citizens of Michigan, in a 
proclamation, to further celebrate the event by planting trees 
on April 15, 1877, on every available piece of ground. The 
response to the proclamation was everywhere favorable, the 
planting being carried out with ceremonies suitable to the 
occasion, and, in some places, “centennial parks” being planted 
to trees. 

The national celebration of this centennial centered in the 
International Exposition at Philadelphia which was open 
from May 10 to November 10, 1876. It was by far the greatest 
exposition that had ever been held in this country up to that 
time. It was officially recognized by the United States gov- 
ernment and a commission was appointed to consist of one 
member from each state. Governor Bagley appointed James 
Birney of Bay City to represent Michigan, but his place was 
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taken by Victor P. Collier of Battle Creek after the former’s 
appointment as United States Minister to The Hague. The 
state legislature appropriated $7,500 for the erection of special 
buildings and to provide displays and, although the amount 
seems pitifully meager, it was larger than that appropriated 
by most other western states. In the end, the Michigan build- 
ing was erected entirely by private contributions while the 
appropriation was spent to provide displays. A state com- 
mission was appointed, and a full-time paid secretary, Mr. 
Frank W. Noble of Detroit, was engaged to be on the grounds 
throughout the Exposition. A history of the state was pre- 
pared by Judge James V. Campbell, an account of the press 
of the state was written by Tom S. Applegate of Adrian, and 
a pamphlet setting forth the resources and development of the 
state in such a manner as to attract immigrants, was pro- 
vided. 

Some idea of the interest of the people of the state in the 
Exposition may be gained from the fact that 32,000 Michigan 
visitors registered during the summer. Among the exhibits 
which were outstanding was that of the educational in- 
stitutions of the state, which included both public and pri- 
vate schools, as well as all grades from the elementary school 
through the University. The mineral exhibit from the Lake 
Superior region attracted much notice. It is interesting to 
note that the quantity of Michigan’s exhibit of fruit was more 
than double that of any other state. A complete report was 
published by the Michigan Board of Managers, showing that 
over 3,800 specimens, in all, were exhibited. 

The semi-centennial of the admission of Michigan into the 
Union did not go unnoticed. The legislature of 1885 adopted 
a joint resolution providing for the proper observance of the 
occasion. Governor Alger appointed, as a committee to have 
charge of the affair, Henry Chamberlain of Three Oaks, Henry 
Fralick of Grand Rapids, Theodore H. Hinchman of Detroit, 
James Shearer of Bay City, and S. T. Read of Cassopolis. It 
was decided to hold the celebration at Lansing on June 15, 
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1886. Perfect weather greeted the many visitors. The musical 
program was an outstanding feature of the day’s events. Three 
bands, two large choruses, and several eminent soloists had 
a part in the program, Henry B. Roney of Saginaw being in 
charge of the music. Several original pieces, especially for that 
event, were played and sung, being prepared. There was 
speaking in the morning from the steps of the Capitol build- 
ing, with an opening address of welcome by Governor Alger. 
At noon a free barbecue and other free food was furnished 
the visitors at the fair grounds, and this was followed by 
speeches at two different places on the grounds. In the even- 
ing addresses were delivered in both the senate chamber and 
the hall of the house of representatives. 

Some of the speakers deserve special mention because of 
their eminence and because of their participation in the events 
they described: Ex-Governor Alpheus Felch, who gave an 
historical address dealing with the executive department of 
the state government; Major C. W. Ransom, who spoke of 
railroad progress; Judge Thomas M. Cooley, who gave a gen- 
eral historical review; Judge James V. Campbell, who re- 
viewed the judicial history of the state; and President James 
B. Angell who discussed the growth of the University. All in 
all the day was a great success. A volume of over five hundred 
pages, containing a detailed account of the proceedings and 
the addresses delivered, was published. 

The great Columbian Exposition—the Chicago World’s Fair 
of 1893—achieved what many thought would be, and what some 
continue to think was, the last word in international ex- 
positions. It can be said without exaggeration that their visit 
to the Chicago World’s Fair was the high point of a lifetime 
for thousands of men and women of the last generation, par- 
ticularly those residing in rural communities. 

A total of $127,000 was appropriated by the legislature of 
the state, $100,000 in 1891 and the remainder in 1893. A 
board consisting of six members, of whom two were women, 
was created to superintend the expenditure of this sum. I.:M. 
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Weston of Grand Rapids was the president of this board and 
Mark M. Stevens of Flint the secretary. On the national com- 
mission for the Fair, one citizen of Michigan, Mr. Thomas 
W. Palmer, was chosen to be one of the eight commissioners- 
at-large, and he was later chosen president of the United 
States commission. M. Henry Lane and George H. Barbour 
were the Michigan members of the national commission, with 
C. H. Richmond and Ernest B. Fisher as alternates. There 
was also a board of lady managers: for the Exposition. On 
this board the Michigan members were Mrs. Eliza J. P. Howe 
and Mrs. Sarah Caswell Angell, with Mrs. J. C. Burrows and 
Mrs. Anna M. Cutcheon as alternates. 

The Columbian Exposition was formally dedicated on Oc- 
tober 21, 1892, and was open to the public from May 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1893. It was by far the greatest exposition that had 
ever been held up to that time. Many of the older generation 
of Michigan citizens who attended the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition in 1933 declared that, while it was a 
great Fair, it could not compare with the Columbian Ex- 
position. Due to the proximity of Chicago and its easy access- 
ibility by rail and water a large proportion of the population 
of Michigan attended the Fair once or several times. 

The Michigan building was erected with the funds appro- 
priated by the legislature and through the contributions of 
private firms and individuals. Several of the rooms were dec- 
orated by different localities. There were large verandas on 
all sides and the entire structure cost well over $40,000. Dedi- 
cated and formally opened on April 29, 1893, by Governor Rich 
and his staff, the legislature, and the prominent state offi- 
cials, who attended in a body, it was one of the largest state 
buildings erected from a state appropriation. It was used 
mainly for rest and as a meeting place for Michigan citizens 
at the Fair, providing them a place to visit and converse. On 
the second floor was a collection of paintings, remarkable for 
its completeness, of prominent Michigan officials since the 
creation of Michigan Territory. 
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It has been estimated that over one-half of the population 
of Michigan attended the Fair. Many of these came on Sep- 
tember 13 and 14, two days especially set apart as Michigan 
days. There were orations, special concerts, a reception, and 
a grand ball. 

Michigan products were displayed in profusion at the Fair. 
Over 5,000 samples of farm products were entered, forty coun- 
ties being represented. Several circumstances combined to 
make the exhibit of fruit less extensive and not as high in 
quality as it was hoped that it would be. It was unfortunate 
that the fruit crop of the preceding year had so nearly failed 
and that a proper exploitation of the incomparable flavor of 
Michigan fruit was impossible. Many horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine were exhibited by Michigan farmers, and several 
prizes were awarded to them. Especially fine was the forestry 
exhibit arranged by the leading lumbermen of the state. It is 
significant that Michigan occupied the largest and most im- 
portant space in the Forestry building. A space fifty by sixty 
feet was enclosed by highly polished panels of cabinet woods. 
Inside one might view photographic scenes of the various 
phases of the industry, study the three-foot sections of various 
kinds of wood, cut to show the longitudinal and transverse 
grains of the wood, or see mounted specimens of insects 
dangerous to arboreal life. The exhibit received twenty-six 
awards—sixteen more than any other state. Another display 
of the lumber industry was a complete logging camp, includ- 
ing a log cabin, railroad tracks with logging locomotive and 
cars of logs, and the largest load of legs ever drawn. (The 
locomotive may still be viewed in the Traverse City park). 
The mining exhibit rivaled that of the lumber industry in size 
and interest. Oil paintings of the Lake Superior country and 
samples of various types of stone and ore constituted the main 
part of the exhibit. The entrance to the exhibit was made un- 
der a beautiful stone arch twenty-five feet in height. The 
public school exhibit also attracted much favorable comment. 
The sum of $4,000 had been raised for this by penny con- 
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tributions of the school children of the state. When half of 
this was lost through a bank failure, the legislature appro- 
priated $2,000 to replace it. Over $2,000 was raised in the 
state by private contributions for the Women’s building. 

In 1933, from June 1 to November 11, the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition was held in Chicago. Michigan appropriated 
approximately $140,000 for her share of expenses. The final 
Michigan Century of Progress Commission consisted of Gov- 
ernor William A. Comstock, chairman; William S. Knudsen 
of Detroit, executive chairman; Mrs. Noyes L. Avery of Grand 
Rapids; Willard Dow of Midland; Eugene H. McKay of Battle 
Creek; Mrs. Donna M. Nash of Saginaw, executive secretary ; 
George E. Bishop of Marquette, business manager. Albert 
Kahn, Detroit architect, contributed his service. The Commis- 
sion chose an advantageous spot for the Michigan exhibit in 
the huge triangular structure on the island which was con- 
jured out of Lake Michigan for the states groups. Michigan’s 
5,000 square feet of space was distributed about equally to 
history, education, industry, agriculture and recreation appeal. 
Michigan’s exhibit rooms held several fine murals painted by 
Michigan artists illustrating various fields of interest. Dio- 
ramas were used to picture Michigan’s outstanding industries. 
In one room a real waterfall some ten feet high tumbled joy- 
ously over jutting rocks and fell into a deep pool where trout 
played. <A large relief map in the center of one room was 
manipulated by different colored electric lights indicating dis- 
tinctive features of both peninsulas. Besides the official state 
exhibit there were numerous industrial exhibits displaying 
the knowledge and skill of the people in various Michigan 
cities. The largest private exhibits were made by General 
Motors and the Chrysler corporation. In the Hall of Science 
the Dow Chemical Company had a unique display. The Gen- 
eral Exhibits building held many Michigan exhibits. The 
colorful launches on the lagoons were made in Michigan. The 
Dairy and Agricultural buildings, and the Horticultural 
gardens, contained splendid exhibits of Michigan’s progress 
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and beauty. Attendance at the Fair exceeded three million 
people. 

During the past two decades many cities, towns, and villages 
have celebrated the centennial of their foundation. In some 
cases these observances have taken on a somewhat elaborate 
nature, including the compilation of a local history, a great 
deal of speaking, musical festivals, concerts, and other events, 
often lasting for several days. Some business houses and edu- 
cational institutions have also observed the centennial of their 
establishment. 

By proclamation of the governor of the state, the Michigan 
Centennial of Statehood is being observed over a period ex- 
tending from January 26, 1935 to January 26, 1937. The 
Michigan Historical Commission and the State Historical 
Society were named jointly as a Centennial committee to di- 
rect the celebration over the two year period. A statement 
of the fundamental purposes of the Centennial program was 
formulated by the Historical Commission and endorsed by the 
Historical Society (see Michigan History Magazine, XIX, 154- 
155). On January 26, 1935, the State Historical Society held 
a meeting at the Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids, officially 
opening the Centennial celebration. A meeting celebrating 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the adoption of Michigan’s 
first state constitution was held at the Post Tavern, Battle 
Creek, on the evening of October 5, 1935; and on November 
2, 1935, the one hundredth anniversary of the first meeting 
of the Michigan state legislature was celebrated by a meet- 
ing held in Detroit. During 1935 over one hundred fifty Cen- 
tennial celebrations were held throughout the state, each one 
connected with some phase or period of local history. Prob- 
ably few of the communities which staged these celebrations 
would have done so except for the stimulus, encouragement 
and help received from the Michigan Centennial Committee. 
These observances ran from three to ten days and were marked 
by displays of historical relics, heirlooms, documents, photo- 
graphs, newspapers and records, by pageants, parades, and 
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musical and dramatic festivals. School programs and projects 
in large numbers were built around the Centennial theme. 
Most county fairs and the State Fair at Detroit featured 
special historical exhibits in keeping with the Centennial cele- 
bration. A Women’s Centennial Exposition was held in the 
civic auditorium in Grand Rapids, November 11 to 16. Church 
groups, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution set aside special meetings 
devoted to topics centering around the Centennial. During 
1936 several of the larger celebrations have been repeated and 
a historical pageant was staged as one of the leading attrac- 
tions at the Michigan State Fair. 














PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN MICHIGAN 


By Criype H. BurroucHs 
Detroit Institute of Art 


HE art of painting found in Michigan and particularly 

in its frontier metropolis, Detroit, an environment in 
which it could survive even though it did not at all times 
flourish to a point where the hardy artists were lucratively ~ 
sustained. A frontier settlement that made history, its early 
' families, whose names so largely survive in the nomenclature 
of Detroit streets, inherited a taste for the arts. Some of the 
military leaders who were assigned to this outpost in the late 
eighteenth century showed a knowledge and practical under- 
standing of art. Some of the pictures of early Detroit which 
survive in the Burton Historical Collection and elsewhere 
offer ample evidence of this, even though their authorship is 
unknown. 

James O. Lewis, the first artist of whom there is an authen- 
tic record, came to Detroit in 1824, and during the few years 
of his residence, he painted portraits of Father Gabriel Rich- 
ard and Governor Lewis Cass. Like most artists of the period, 
he could turn his art to more practical ends, such as engrav- 
ing and die sinking, and it is recorded that he was a com- 
petitor for making the seal of the City of Detroit in 1827; 
and the first seal of the State of Michigan in 1835 is attributed 
to him. He accompanied Governor Cass on an expedition to 
make treaties with several tribes of western Indians, making 
portrait sketches of notable chiefs, among them the Indian 
chieftain, Black Hawk. These portraits went to the depart- 
ment in Washington which employed him, but Lewis after- 
wards issued two portfolios of lithographs of his Indian sub- 
jects which were sold by subscription. Copies of these port- 
folios are to be found in the Burton Historical Collection. 

Another painter, Gildersleeve Hurd, came to Detroit soon 
after Lewis to visit his brother, Dr. Ebenezer Hurd, who had 
married a daughter of Judge James Witherell. It was then 
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the fashion to decorate the plastered walls of houses with 
panelled landscapes surrounded by ornament, and Gildersleeve 
Hurd opened a decorator’s studio on the north side of Jeffer- 
son Avenue between Bates and Randolph streets. He sought 
such portrait commissions as were to be had at that time and 
his portraits of Judge Witherell and other members of the 
Witherell family survive to show his ability in the higher 
realms of painting. 

J. M. Stanley came to Michigan in 1834 and in the follow- 
ing year commenced his profession of portrait painting in De- ~ 
troit. Born in Canandaigua, New York, on January 17, 1814, 
his boyhood had been spent chiefly in Buffalo, where his early 
artistic efforts were employed in painting medallions and land- 
scapes on farm wagons. From 1837 to 1839, he painted much 
among the Indians at Fort Snelling, and subsequently for 
many years travelled extensively with various expeditions 
through the West, painting the portraits in full costume of the 
leading Indian chiefs and making studies of the country. His 
portfolio of sketches made on these expeditions furnished 
material for a large and valuable collection of Indian por- 
traits. One hundred fifty-two of his Indian paintings were 
stored in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington pending 
negotiations for their purchase by the United States Govern- 
ment when they were destroyed by fire in January, 1865. In 
later years Mr. Stanley painted many other landscapes and 
Indian subjects reminiscent of his intimate acquaintance with 
the West. His landscapes found their way into old Detroit 
homes, among them his picture of “Mount Hood”. “The Trial 
of Red Jacket”, an imposing and dramatic Indian theme is 
to be found in the Buffalo Historical Society, and his picture, 
“Indian Telegraph”, is in the permanent collection of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. After his many travels, Mr. Stanley 
returned to Detroit in 1863, where he remained until-the time 
of his death on April 10, 1872. 

T. H. O. P. Burnham (nicknamed “Alphabet” Burnham), 
of whom little is known, was a resident artist of more than 
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average ability, if one may judge from his “State Election 
Scene of 1837, with Portraits’, which is preserved in the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. It shows a scene on the Campus 
Martius on the day of the state election in 1837 with por- 
traits of Governor-Elect Stevens T. Mason, Franklin Sawyer, 
editor of the Whig organ, and B. Kingsbury, Jr., editor of 
the Detroit Morning Post, together with several politicians 
of the time. Done in the satirical fashion of Hogarth and 
Teniers, it reveals an artist of keen perception and artistic 
understanding. 

Other itinerant artists who were in Detroit for a time dur- 
ing this early period were Charles Burnham, listed in the 
Detroit directory as draftsman, 55 Franklin Street, to whom 
the election scene above referred to is sometimes attributed; 
Mr. Bowman, a Pennsylvanian who had studied in Rome and 
after one season in Detroit removed to Green Bay, Wisconsin ; 
Allan Smith, who came to Detroit shortly after the state 
was admitted into the Union and whose picture of Governor 
Mason hangs in the House of Representatives in Lansing, 
but who soon after removed to Cincinnati and later to Cleve- 
land; C. V. Bond, a portrait painter, who was here from 1846 
to 1853, and Frederick E. Cohen, who arrived in this vicinity 
about 1837 from Woodstock, Canada. Of these, C. V. Bond 
has left in the City Hall an excellent example of his out- 
standing ability as a portrait painter in the portrait of James 
A. Van Dyke, one of the early mayors of Detroit (1847-1848). 

Among the effects of the late Robert Hopkin was a self 
portrait of the artist F. E. Cohen which shows him to have 
been a painter of merit, and reveals something of his convivial 
and romantic character. He was employed by the decorating 
firm of Godfrey, Atkinson and Godfrey when not engaged on 
portrait commissions, his talent being employed in painting 
decorative panels for the passenger boats. He left Detroit 
in 1855 and settled at Oberlin, Ohio, where his wife’s relatives 
resided. It was Cohen who inspired Robert Hopkin to be- 
come a painter and gave him his first lessons. 
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Alvah Bradish, portrait painter, came to Detroit in 1837 
from Geneva, New York. An intelligent young man, full of 
enthusiasm for his art, he had the requisite training and per- 
sonality to go a long way in his profession. He set up a studio 
on Jefferson Avenue and for over a half century practiced 
portraiture, painting most of the notables of Detroit and Mich- 
igan, including Governor Stevens T. Mason, John Biddle 
(whose portrait now hangs in the Detroit City Hall), Gov- 
ernor Lewis Cass, Judge George A. O’Keefe, Dr. Tappan, Dr. 
Douglass Houghton, Senator Thomas W. Palmer, George 
Duffield, Charles Larned, General Hugh Brady, and many 
others. In style, his portraits perpetuate the English tradi- 
tion of the eighteenth century. He was appointed Professor 
of Fine Arts at the University of Michigan in 1852 and for a 
number of years was lecturer there on the fine arts. He was 
also a deep student of literature and wrote a life of Dr. Doug- 
lass Houghton, Michigan’s first geologist. He married Lydia 
Douglass Houghton, sister of Dr. Houghton. 

The receptive attitude of Detroit toward the arts is revealed 
in an exhibition held in Fireman’s Hall in February, 1852 and 
again in 18538. The circular sent out by the committee headed 
by James A. Van Dyke in 1853 points out, “The success which 
attended the Art Exhibition at Fireman’s Hall, last winter, 
in the diffusion of a purer taste and the promotion of a gen- 
eral desire for Works of Art—the cultivation of the social 
feelings, and the refining and delightful influences of an inno- 
cent recreation which it afforded, at an otherwise dull season 
of the year—has led to a very prevalent wish among our citi- 
zens that a similar one should be organized at this time... . 
That our object is solely to afford the community a pleasant 
resort for some of their winter evenings. That we wish to 
gather together, for the enjoyment and improvement of ALL, 
such specimens of Painting, Drawing, Statuary, and other 
Works of Art, Skill, Ingenuity, Taste, Beauty, and Curiosity, 
as may be possessed by each.” The circular intimates that the 
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exhibit “stimulated talent, quickened genius, improved taste, 
and excited new desires for the beautiful.” 

Some 419 paintings, 159 engravings, 42 pieces of statuary, 
and a miscellany of other objects were loaned from Detroit 
homes. The names of C. V. Bond, A. Bradish, F. E. Cohen, 
W. A. Raymond, A. Smith, L. T. Ives, R. Hopkin, recur fre- 
quently among the items in this catalogue and throw some 
light upon the work of these artists. The imposing list of 
portraits by Bradish, including Lord Metcalf, late Governor- 
General of Canada, is varied with such pictures as “The Gold 
Finch” and “Mother’s Veil”. Robert Hopkin’s entries are 
landscape and marine with an occasional figure subject— 
all of familiar surroundings. F. E. Cohen’s entries, “Mother’s 
Slippers”, “The Rescue”, “Portrait of a Lady”, “Madonna” 
(copy), “Hunter’s Dinner’, “Scene in Windsor Forest”, 
“Horses”, and “Head of St. Peter”, indicate the range and 
versatility of this artist. C. V. Bond, too, varies his por- 
traiture with allegory and genre. We are indebted to this 
catalogue for its revelation of the interest which Michigan 
and particularly its metropolis has taken in the arts since its 
early days of statehood. 

Randolph Rogers, a sculptor of national prominence, who 
shared with Hiram Powers and Thomas Crawford in many of 
the monumental works of his day, is related to Michigan only 
because his youth was spent in Ann Arbor, where his first 
artistic leanings were nurtured, and because many of his 
works are to be found in this state. He was born at Waterloo, 
New York, in 1825. He engaged in business in Ann Arbor 
until the age of 23, and while he had never had a lesson in 
or seen real sculpture done, he showed such a natural ability 
for modelling that his employers, in 1848, sent him to Rome, 
where, under Bartolini, he received his training. 

Among his earlier works are “Nydia”, “The Lost Pleiad” 
and “Ruth”, replicas of which are to be found in Memorial 
Hall, at Ann Arbor, the Detroit Institute of Arts and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. In 1858 he received a commis- 
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sion for the bronze doors of the Capitol. He also completed 
some of Crawford’s unfinished works, among them the Wash- 
ington Monument at Richmond. His monument to the Grand 
Army of the Republic stands at the Campus Martius in De- 
troit and a somewhat similar monumental work is at Prov- 
idence. There is also in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, a 
bronze statue of President Lincoln. From 1855 Rogers main- 
tained his studio and residence in Rome, and he died there 
on January 15, 1892. 

Robert Hopkin, whose frequent entries occur in the cata- 
logue of the Exhibition at Fireman’s Hall, was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, January 3, 1832. He emigrated with his 
parents at the age of fourteen years and settled in Detroit 
where he resided almost without interruption until his death, 
March 21, 1909. In the early forties, Detroit had few ad- 
vantages to offer the art student, and Robert Hopkin, with a 
natural bent for painting, had to depend upon his own ob- 
servation of nature and his inherent artistic impulse for 
guidance. His early days in Detroit were spent as a decorator, 
his leisure hours in studying nature and perfecting his knowl- 
edge of his art. His most important decorative work was 
six murals for the Cotton Exchange at New Orleans which have 
to do with the discovery of the Mississippi by De Soto and 
other themes pertinent to the locality. He also painted theater 
curtains and decorative panels on the sides of pullman coaches, 
then in vogue, but gradually he built up such a local patronage 
as a landscape and marine painter that he was able to forego 
these lesser tasks and devote himself wholly to the painting of 
landscapes and marines. 

His work was scarcely exhibited elsewhere and for this 
reason he did not achieve much distinction beyond the con- 
fines of his own city, but in the community where he earnestly 
labored for over half a century are to be found a great number 
of patrons and admirers. He was highly esteemed by his fellow 
artists throughout his career and in 1907 he was honored by a 
group of his associates and friends by the formation of the 
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Hopkin Club. Six of his paintings are in the permanent col- 
lection of the Detroit Institute of Arts and there are two large 
privately owned collections of his work which may some day 
become public collections. 

William B. Conely, a close friend and associate of Robert 
Hopkin, was another pioneer of art in Michigan who made 
his contribution to this community in the field of portraiture 
and still life. Born in New York City, December 15, 1830, he 
came with his parents to Michigan at the age of seven, settling 
at Brighton, some forty miles from Detroit. He seemed to 
have a natural bent for painting, for with no advantages in 
the way of art instruction and having to earn his living 
through various kinds of employment, he had, in spite of these 
obstacles, progressed in the field of painting to such a point 
that he was executing portrait commissions prior to the Civil 
War. He enlisted, was wounded at the Battle of Perrysville 
in 1862, and remained a cripple for the rest of his life. After 
a brief period of study at the National Academy of Design in 
1868, Mr. Conely spent his entire career in Michigan, first at 
Kalamazoo and after 1873 in Detroit, where he died on October 
12, 1911, at the age of eighty years. He painted portraits of 
many prominent people and his “Portrait of Richard Storrs 
Willis” in the Detroit Institute of Arts shows him to have been 
a painter of fine accomplishment. 

In 1875 the Detroit Art Association was formed by a group 
of artists then living in Detroit which had for its object, “To 
provide exhibitions of works of art, and as soon as practicable 
to establish a permanent Gallery of Paintings and Sculpture 
in this city, and to increase the knowledge and enjoyment of 
Art by such means as may be deemed expedient.” The records 
of this association reveal the names of those who were prac- 
tising painting and sculpture in Detroit at the period and in- 
cluded Andrew J. Brow, Lewis T. Ives, J. K. Trego, John An- 
trobus, Robert Hopkin, William B. Conely, Charles Harry 
Eaton, Mortimer L. Smith, and Samuel Cankey, sculptor. The 
Association seems to have survived but two years. During that 
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time, in February, 1876, an ehibition was held in the Detroit 
Art Association rooms in the Abstract Building, which con- 
sisted of paintings loaned from Detroit homes, contributions 
by the artist members of the Association, and a group ex- 
hibition of Stanley’s collection. 

Julius Theodore Melchers, who lived in Detroit from 1855 
to the time of his death in 1903, was a sculptor and a wood- 
carver of no little repute in this locality, but he is chiefly re- 
membered by a large circle of men who have since made names 
for themselves in the fields of architecture, the fine arts and 
commercial art, as a benefactor who directed their first im- 
pulses toward artistic careers. He was born in Soest, Prussia, 
in 1830, and after serving his apprenticeship in modelling and 
wood-carving, he became involved with the youth of his time 
in the German Revolution of 1848, and when this failed, he fled 
to America. It was the era when the cigar-store Indian was in 
vogue as a sign for the tobacco merchant, and Melchers re- 
ceived much patronage for these wood-carvings of the ab- 
origines. 

He organized and taught classes in drawing in the German 
Society Hall in Detr:‘t, giving the art students of this city 
their first opportunity that Detroit had afforded. Among his 
pupils was his own son, Gari Melchers, John M. Donaldson, 
well-known architect, Albert B. Wenzell, nationally known 
illustrator, Myron Barlow, and Joseph W. Gies, widely known 
painters, and Joseph L. Kremer, newspaper illustrator. 

As a sculptor, Mr. Melchers is chiefly remembered for his 
figures that adorn the City Hall, representing Cadillac, La 
Salle and Father Richard. A fourth figure of Marquette was 
done by John M. Donaldson one of his students who later be- 
came one of Detroit’s most noted architects. 

Gari Melchers (christened Julius Garibaldi Melchers, after 
his father and Italy’s popular idol), if measured in the honors 
bestowed upon him alike in Europe and America, is the most 
significant artist that Michigan has produced. He was born in 
Detroit on August 11, 1860. With an inherent taste for draw. 
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ing, his boyhood training was directed by his father. At the 
age of seventeen, he went abroad for study, spending three 
years in the Academy at Dusseldorf and completing his student 
days at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris under Lefebvre and 
Boulanger. Taking up his resident at Egmond-on-the-Sea, in 
Holland, he entered upon the first stage of his career, finding 
the native folk of Holland well suited both to his temperament 
and to the realistic tendencies of the painting of that day. Be- 
ginning with an honorable mention, won in the Paris Salon in 
1886, to be followed three years later by a medal of honor, he 
has a list of awards to his credit which includes most of those 
to be won in European capitals as well as those of America. 

From the outset, his work was of a robust character. He 
was a keen observer of life in its everyday aspects, and to get 
at the truth was the thing for which he strove. Whether his 
theme be a peasant mother nursing her child, a simple, devout 
native woman at her orisons, the portrait of a fashionable 
woman or a distinguished man, he gets at the inner con- 
sciousness of his sitter, giving a vivid revelation of the true 
character of his subject. 

The artist spent most of his life abroad, meanwhile making 
frequent visits to his native land and keeping his contacts in 
America. At the outbreak of the World War, he returned 
permanently to the United States, dividing his time between 
New York and Fredericksburg, Virginia, until the time of his 
death on November 30, 1932. 

Apart from his portraits and easel pictures, Mr. Melchers 
has left a number of permanent monuments in the form of 
mural paintings. He was one of a number of American artists 
commissioned to paint decorations for the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893 and was later assigned two spaces in the Library 
of Congress in 1896, where his panels of “War” and “Peace” 
are to be found. Of more recent date are his murals for the 
Missouri State Capitol and for the Detroit Public Library, the 
latter dealing with the “Landing of Cadillac’s Wife at De- 
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troit’, “The Conspiracy of Pontiac”, and an allegorical theme, 
“The Spirit of the Northwest.” 

His honors and awards include honorable mention, Paris 
Salon (1886); First Class Medal, Amsterdam (1887); Third 
Class Medal, Paris Salon (1888); First Class Medal, Munich 
(1888); Grand Prize, Paris Exposition (1889); First Prize, 
Art Institute of Chicago (1891); Medal of Honor, Berlin 
(1891) ; Gold Medal, Philadelphia Art Club, (1892) ; Medal of 
Honor, Antwerp (1894); Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
France (1895); Knight of the Order of St. Michael of Bavaria 
(1895); Temple Gold Medal, Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts (1896); First Class Medal, Vienna (1898); Gold 
Medal, Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo (1901) ; Gold Medal, 
St. Louis Exposition (1904) ; Associate of the National Acad- 
emy (1904); National Academician (1906); Officer of the 
Royal Prussian Order of Red Eagle (1907); Second W. A. 
Clark Prize, Corcoran Gallery of Art (1910); Officer Grand 
Ducal Order the White Falcon of Saxony (1911); LL.D. Uni- 
versity of Michigan (1913). 

He was a member of the International Society of Painters 
and Sculptors; Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, Paris; In- 
_ ternational Society of Artists, London; Royal Society of Aus- 
trian Painters; Royal Academy, Berlin; National Institute of 
Arts and Letters; Munich Secession; and President of the New 
Society of Artists. 

Julius Rolshoven, another native son of this period to win 
international recognition, was born in Detroit on October 28, 
1858. He was a stalwart apostle of that sturdy painting which 
had its inception in Munich in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and which developed under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Frank Duveneck. He had as his associates such men 
as William M. Chase, John W. Alexander, John H. Twachtman 
and Frank Currier, all of whom in passing left their impress 
on American art. 

Mr. Rolshoven had his early training in New York at the 
Cooper Union and the Plassman Academy, continuing his 
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studies in Dusseldorf and Munich under Hugo Crola and 
Loefftz, and completing his academic studies in Paris under 
Bouguereau and Robert Fleury. During his association with 
Frank Duveneck, in Florence, he developed a fondness for this 
cultured city, maintaining there a studio and home during his 
entire career, and in recent years, living in the medieval Cas- 
tello del Diavolo on the outskirts of Florence which he ac- 
quired. In the restoration of this twelfth century castle, he 
rediscovered a series of Italian frescoes. 

While much of his painting was done in Italy, Mr. Rol- 
shoven lived at times in Paris and London and often returned 
to Detroit for long periods. Upon the outbreak of the World 
War, he returned with Mrs. Rolshoven to this country and for 
two seasons painted in Southern California and at Santa Fe 
and Taos. While returning from his beloved city of Florence 
to Detroit to spend Christmas with his mother, he was stricken 
and died in New York on December 7, 1930. 

A skillful draftsman and brilliant painter, Rolshoven devoted 
himself largely to portrait and figure painting. The charming 
Italian themes which formed so large a part of his production 
were varied with his brilliant impressions of Algiers and his 
forceful and sympathetic portrayal of the American Indian. 

He was elected a member of the Société Nationale des Beaux 
Arts in Paris and the Secession in Munich, and was made an 
Associate of the National Academy of Design in New York. 
Among his awards, he numbered a second medal at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889; honorable mention, Paris Exposition, 
1900; bronze medal, Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 1901; 
silver medal, St. Louis Exposition, 1904, together with medals 
in Munich, Berlin and Brussels. His work is to be found in a 
number of public museums and private collections. His paint- 
ing, “The Refectory of San Damiano, Assisi”, is in the per- 
manent collection of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


(To be continued) 
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By Harouip G. CarLson 


(Associate Professor of German, Wells College) 
AURORA-ON-CAYUGA, NEW YORK 


N a previous article in this Magazine Eduard Dorsch was 
I described as one of Michigan’s most important 48’ers from 
Germany. Considering his importance, there has been a woe- 
ful lack of information on his life and works. This thought, 
and a letter from Dr. Julius Goebel, now deceased, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, induced me to make a trip during the sum- 
mer of 1935 to Michigan and Chicago in search of bibliograph- 
ical material. This letter from Dr. Goebel (1928) who was 
greatly interested in the study of Dorsch’s life and works, in- 
dicated there were unpublished manuscripts in the possession 
of the Chicago Lincoln Club. 

The pilgrimage to Dorsch territory was interesting. It led 
through Maumee, Ohio, the home of a grand-niece of Eduard 
Dorsch, Mrs. Lily Post Corson, in whose possession I found 
pictures and mementos of the Dorsch family and books from 
his collection. The real task of gathering information began 
in Monroe, Michigan, where Dorsch resided for the greater part 
of his life. The Dorsch Memorial Library, files of local news- 
papers, and municipal records were consulted with the result 
that many new facts were uncovered and garbled information 
corrected. 

The trip led further to the University of Michigan, to which 
Dorsch had left the greatest share of his private collection of 
books, on to Lansing, and finally to Chicago. It was soon 
ascertained that the Lincoln Club to which Dr. Goebel had 
alluded, existed now as the Germania Club. Here, in the Club 
library, the major part of my research was carried on. 

In this library I found fifty’ volumes of Dorsch manuscripts. 
All were sturdily bound with cardboard covers and filled with 
the neat script of Dorsch. Here, too, was found a copy of Kurze 








1According to the index there should have been fifty-five; the missing ones 


apparently had been mislaid or otherwise lost. 
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Hirtenbriefe An Mein Volk, diesseits und jenseits des Oceans 
for which I had been searching in vain for many years. In 
addition the library contained a wealth of reference books and 
periodicals by means of which further light was thrown on 
Dorsch’s life and works. 

The apparent neglect of these books and the possibility of 
further loss makes it desirable to insure a permanent record 
of their contents and value. It will indeed be regrettable if 
these sources of information cannot be available for a com- 
plete study. They contribute invaluable information regard- 
ing the works of Dorsch and add to our knowledge of German- 
American culture in general. 

An article in the Monroe Evening News? giving an account 
of the search for new material solicited a response from W. J. 
Weipert, a resident of Monroe who possesses ten volumes of 
Dorsch manuscripts, and has been kind enough to forward 
these to me for study. 

Because of the splendid cooperation of those whom I con- 
sulted I have been able to revise inaccurate accounts previously 
handed down and to add much new material. These facts sup- 
plement my earlier studies of Dorsch*® and the earlier article 
appearing in the Michigan History Magazine*. This article 
attempted a revaluation of Dorsch’s contributions to poetry 
and prose. The new material uncovered presents further illus- 
tration of Dorsch’s astounding versatility and interests, as a 
poet, scientist, and critic. It is with the hope of having this 
information collected in one source and available for future 
literary historians that the results have been compiled here 
briefly. 


DORSCH’S FAMILY AND HIS EARLY LIFE 
The Monroe Democrat states that Dorsch’s father was a 
paymaster in the war department and was transferred to 
Munich soon after Eduard’s birth.5 Konrad Nies wrote that 


2August 16, 1935. 

3In manuscript form 

*Vol. 19, No. 4, (Autumn, 1935). 
sJanuary 18, 1887 
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Dorsch’s father had a position in the war ministry, but failed 
to give his specific post. Dorsch’s mother’s name was Elise 
Stepf (or Steff) not Hartung as incorrectly given in the T. E. 
Wing “History of Monroe County”. Apparently she anglicized 
the name Elise to Elizabeth when she arrived in America. 

When Eduard arrived in America in 1849 he was accom- 
panied by his mother, his sister Emma, and his wife, Sophia 
Hartung, a native of Ingolstadt, Bavaria. According to the 
Monroe Democrat‘ Sophia was the daughter of a city forester 
and born January 27, 1827. A child was born in 1860 but died 
at the age of six months. Sophia was not very robust and 
suffered in 1869 a paralytic stroke, followed by loss of speech. 
She died September 25, 1884 at the age of fifty-seven years, 
and the cause of her death was given as dropsy. Dorsch’s 
mother, Elise, died January 15, 1885 at the age of 87. Eduard 
died January 10, 1887, the records giving valvular disease of 
the heart as the cause of his death. His second wife was born 
in 1837 and died in 1914. Eduard, his mother, his first and 
second wife are buried in the Woodlawn Cemetery at Monroe. 

The details of Dorsch’s life in Germany are very meagre. He 
was sent in 1830 to a Catholic school and remained there until 
1840. Then, at the age of eighteen he entered the University 
of Munich, where he studied medicine and philosophy and ob- 
tained his degree in 1845 after five years of study. The 
Deutsch-Amerikanisches Conversations-Lexicon® states that as 
a student, he contributed to the renowned “Fliegende Blatter” 
and “Leuchtkugeln”. In the spring of 1849 he went to Vienna 
for practical work in the field of medicine. 

He was not actively engaged in the revolution in Germany 
according to an autobiography in Konrad Nies’ possession. 
but he did raise his voice protesting the tyrannies perpetre ted 
against people standing up for their rights.? He left Europe 
on the fifth of September, 1849, and landed in New York on the 
second of October. 


*Deutsch-Amerikanische Dichtung, 1888, nos. 3 and 4, pp. 29-32. 
7October 2, 1884. 

81871, p. 744. , 

*Deutsch-Amerikanische Dichtung, pp. 29-32. 
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IN AMERICA 


How he came to settle in Monroe, Michigan, has been stated 
in another place, and this article will deal only with his activ- 
ities aside from his practice as an M. D. there. 

Dorsch still kept his literary connections with Germany, 
writing for the “Europa”, “Grenzboten”, and the “Brock- 
haus’sche Literaturblatt.” 

In 1851 E. Magnus of New York, published Dorsch’s first 
volume of poetry: “Kurze Hirtenbriefe an mein Volk, diesseits 
und jenseits des Oceans”. A small, thin volume of thirty-six 
pages, it contained sixty-two sonnets, written shortly after he 
arrived here. They still show the intense revolutionary spirit 
fostered by the ferment abroad. They are typical products of 
“das junge Deutschland”. They rage at the cruelty of political 
tyrants and at the intolerance of the church. They exhort 
his compatriots to united action in throwing off these oppres- 
sive yokes. The thinker, the iconoclast and revolutionary are 
predominant here. These poems do not lack a sense of style 
and form, but are devoid of that rich, lyrical note found in 
his later works. Perhaps, as Konrad Nies suggested, prose 
would have served him better here although it is unjust to 
deny him a genuine poetic enthusiasm. This criticism applies 
as well to many poets of “das junge Deutschland” whose ardent 
fervor led them to abuse their poetic gifts. 

About 1858 Dorsch edited in Monroe a Republican news- 
paper. “Der Deutsche Pioneer’ relates that Dorsch was de- 
cidedly Republican until corrupt politics caused him to turn 
Democrat. The same account tells us that he was radical in 
every respect except in regard to the right of women to vote. 

An ardent advocate of Lincoln, Dorsch was sent to Lansing 
to cast the vote for him and later to Washington where he 
attended the inauguration. During the Civil War he exam- 
ined recruits for the government and after the war he was 
appointed examiner for the pension bureau. It was during 
this office that he prepared a draft showing the effects of a 


1918. Jahrgang 1887, p. 283. 
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bullet upon the human body. This chart was used by the 
pension department. 


WORKS PUBLISHED IN AMERICA 


Aside from the three volumes of poetry published," innumer- 
able works of Dorsch appeared in print, both during his life 
and posthumously. They are of a poetic, scientific, or critical 
nature. It is clearly evident that he was unusually prolific, 
constantly before the public of his time, widely read and very 
popular. 

A mere list of newspapers and periodicals which contain his 
contributions is imposing. Among them are the “Belletris- 
tisches Journal”, the “Illinois Staatszeitung”’, “Atlantis”, “Der 
Deutsche Pioneer”, “Deutsch-Amerikanische Monatshefte”, 
“Deutsche Monatshefte”, “Deutsch-Amerikanische Zeitschrift 
fur Literatur, Kunst und Gesellschaft”. Other works ap- 
peared in the “Deutsch-Amerikanische Dichtung” by Konrad 
Nies, “Beruehmte Deutsche Vorkaempfer fur Fortschritt, Frei- 
heit und Frieden in Nord-Amerika von 1626 bis 1888”, “Dorn- 
rosen: Erstlingsbluten deutscher Lyrik in Amerika”, “Drei 
Jahrhunderte Deutschen Lebens in Amerika” and “Deutsch in 
Amerika” .'? 

The author has found hundreds of poems and prose works 
in these periodicals and books. There are undoubtedly scores 
of others, for the files examined were not complete although 
the search led through many libraries. (It will be a welcome 
and very important piece of work for someone to collect the 
periodicals and books in a library devoted to German-Amer- 
icana). 

Aside from the original poems, scientific and critical essays 
represented here, there are numerous translations of American 
and foreign writers into German. In “Der Arme Teufel”, for 
example, are translations of works by Edward Pollack, James 
Russell Lowell, Oliver W. Holmes, T. Noel, and Gustave 
Radaud. 


“Aug der Alten und Neuen Welt”, “Parabasen”, “Kurze Hirtenbriefe’. 
1%cf. Bibliography. 
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The “Belletristiches Journal” reveals a translation of a work 
by Victor Hugo. “Atlantis” and “Deutsche Monatshefte” pub- 
lished his translations of Arsene Houssaye’s works. In the 
*Deutsch-Amerikanische Monatshefte”’ are found translations 
from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s “Tales of A Wayside 
Inn.” 


THE MANUSCRIPTS 


If further evidence of Dorsch’s great versatility and aston- 
ishing productivity be desired, even a casual perusal of these 
volumes should suffice. They are also evidence of his careful, 
thorough habits and sense of order and form. They are pains- 
takingly written in his beautiful and easily legible script. 
Few of them are marked with interlineations or extensive 
changes. There are but few loose leaves. 

One can but marvel at the work which must have gone into 
this prodigious labor of love. As already indicated I have a 
knowledge of some sixty odd volumes, varying in length with 
some of ninety pages to some well over three hundred. There 
may be other volumes at large, for his library seems to have 
been widely dispersed after his death. 

Though the task of examining some sixty volumes appeared 
at first a tremendous one, it was made considerably lighter 
by the fact that scores of the poems appear in duplicate or 
even in triplicate showing that Dorsch was constantly re- 
writing and improving his style. In the case of a play, “Das 
Wunder von La Galette”, the entire work was written at least 
three times. It is contained in one volume in Chicago and in 
two of Weipert’s collection. 

Many of the works contained in these volumes have been 
published. The poems in “Aws der Alten und Neuen Welt” 
were taken from various volumes. The “Parabasen” are found 
in Volume 43 in the Chicago collection of manuscripts under 
the title “Cynisches und Klinisches”. (Volume 44 is a dup- 
licate with one “Parabase” lacking.) Many other poems 
found here were published before or after his death. Mrs. 
Augusta Uhl Dorsch sent Robert Reitzel, editor of “Der Arme 
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Teufel”, many poems.’* There appeared subsequently in this 
periodical the contents of Volume 42: “Hin Lied der neuen 
Zeit, Antwort auf Robert Hammerling’s Schwanenlied der Ro- 
mantik”.4 This well known periodical had been a constant 
recipient of Dorsch’s contributions. Usually his poems were 
given the choice position on the first page. The issues of 1887, 
1888, and 1889 are fairly dominated by his poetry when lit- 
erally hundreds of his verses appeared there. He is represented 
in this magazine as early as 1885 and as late as 1894. “Zwischen 
drei Weltteilen: Ein Gedicht in drei Abteilungen” contained in 
Volume 53 was published in “Atlantis.” 

There are many translations into German among the manu- 
scripts. Volume 15 contains a translation of Thomas Hood’s 
“Miss Kilmansegg and her Precious Leg”. (Miss Kilmannsegg 
und ihr kostbar Bein.) Volume 36 is a translation of a work 
by William Allen Butler, entitled “Zwei Millionen”. In Vol- 
ume 39, under the title “Prairieblumen” are translations of 
works by Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, O. W. Holmes, and Wil- 
liam A. Butler. Volume 38 is devoted to translations of 
French, Latin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, and Dutch works. 

There are original poems of varied length, rhyme and metric 
schemes. There are sonnets, nature lyrics, love lyrics, epic 
poems, poems of a philosophic nature, poems of the revolu- 
tion in Germany and the Civil War here. There are two vol- 
umes of occasional poems, a narrative in verse. (“Ruth, Hine 
Biblische Idylle’) and a short story in verse (“Nur ein 
Hund”). 

Included in the manuscripts are two original plays, “Das 
Wunder von La Galette, oder die neue Magdalene: Ein Lust- 
spiel in Aristophanischer Manier” and “Doktor’s Schaefer Val- 
entine”. There are also many prose selections and essays. 

In the confines of this brief summary of what is to be found 
in the manuscripts, it is impossible to go into more detail. I 
have endeavored to show two things—the prodigious amount 





%3Der Arme Teufel, May 28, 1887. 
“Der Arme Teufel, May 28, 1887 to Oct. 1, 1887. 
UA4tlantis, January-April, 1857. 
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of work accomplished by Eduard Dorsch and the popularity 
of the man in his day. Of this there can be no question. As 
to the merits of his work, I have already gone into some detail 
in another place.'® 

In closing I can do no better than to refer to the judgment 
of Konrad Nies, himself a poet and critic and one of the ablest 
writers to come to our shores from Germany. In his “Deuwtsch- 
Amerikanische Dichtung’,” he gives an excellent criticism of 
Dorsch’s work. He says that there are German poets here who 
rank with the best in Germany; such a one is Eduard Dorsch. 
He demands comparison with the representatives of “das 
jiingste Deutschland”, but has what they lack “kiinstlerisches 
Mass und Reife” (artistic moderation and maturity). Nies 
expresses the wish that the manuscripts may soon be published 
for they contain many worthwhile creations. When Dorsch 
died, Nies says, German-American poetry lost one of its most 
loyal, noble, and worthiest priests. “It is up to us younger 
ones”, he concludes, “to make room for these monuments in 
our memories and to guard them from an all too early destruc- 
tion in a restless, forward-striving, poetry-destroying time. 
They deserve it!” His words have been prophetic. 
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CENTENNIAL AND PIONEER NOTES 


NE hundred years ago (Nov. 2, 1835) Michigan became a 
O state, and on Jan. 26, 1837, it was admitted to the Union. 
Its population was about 175,000. Detroit was a village of 
about 8,000. The vicinity of Lansing was yet dense forest. 
Grand Rapids, Flint, Saginaw, Pontiac, Jackson, Kalamazoo 
were little settlements in the woods numbering at most a few 
hundred inhabitants. The people were largely from New York 
and New England. 

Michigan has now a population of 4,842,325 (1930 census). 
Detroit has 1,568,662. Fifteen other Michigan cities range 
from 31,000 to 168,000, and of these Lansing ranks third. 
Among Michigan people those of foreign origin stem back to 
over fifteen nations. 

In pioneer Michigan, the saw mill and the grist mill con- 
stituted the sum of industry. The fur trade was still cul- 
tivated. Log houses were the general rule, in the rising villages 
a few frame houses. The population was of course almost en- 
tirely rural. Today the growth of industrial centers has drawn 
heavily upon the farms and small villages and has created new 
centers in suburban areas. 

The Indians still roamed the woods of Michigan in 1837. 
They were removed to the West in the 1840’s. Full blood 
Indians are today somewhat rare in Michigan, but persons of 
mixed breed far outnumber the original Indians. 

Pioneer Michigan was devoted to lumbering and agriculture. 
The great days of lumbering were ahead—culminating in the 
1880’s and 1890’s. Lumbering is still an important Michigan 
industry, mainly in the Upper Peninsula. 

Agriculture is today, as then, a major Michigan industry. 
Throughout our history it has been profoundly influenced by 
geographical conditions of climate, soil, and topographical 
variations which still operate. Wheat, oats, corn, beans, po- 
tatoes and hay are still important and widely distributed crops. 
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Sugar beets and chicory have gained special importance in the 
Saginaw valley and neighboring areas. Celery, mint and 
onions are important in southern and southwestern counties. 
Alfalfa is of increasing importance in southern parts. Mich- 
igan’s great fruit belt on the Lake Michigan shore has become 
nationally famous for its peaches, cherries, plums, grapes, 
apples and many small fruits all of which are to be found in 
the interior of the lower peninsula under favorable conditions. 

Pioneer agriculture of early statehood days was of course 
very primitive, limited to a few major crops, and carried on 
with the primitive implements of the pioneers. Farm ma- 
chinery as we know it, was still far in the future. There 
was no Michigan State College nor state department of agri- 
culture. To improve live stock and eradicate diseases, each 
farmer looked after his own. There was little market for 
meat, milk, and milk products, these being consumed on the 
farm. Practically every farm sought to be an independent 
economic unit. The growth of cities and increase of markets 
was needed to bring such institutions as farmers’ co-operative 
marketing associations, state and county farm bureaus, and 
such groups as the Grange, the Gleaners, Farmers Clubs, and 
the host of boys’ and girls’ clubs that now exist. Scarcely 
could farmers of pioneer Michigan have visioned the present 
Michigan State College extension work, embracing experiment 
stations, county agriculture agents, home demonstration 
agents, radio broadcasts and the host of other activities. 

Little was known of Michigan’s copper and iron resources 
in 1837. In fact the Upper Peninsula which was added to 
Michigan when she was admitted to the Union, to compensate 
for loss of territory on the south in the famous Ohio-Michigan 
boundary dispute, was popularly supposed to be a_ barren 
waste. Today Michigan’s copper and iron mines are known 
the world over. Michigan once led the states of the Union 
in these minerals. 


In 1837 Douglass Houghton, state geologist, was making his 
first reports on the Saginaw salt basin. Today Michigan 
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normally ranks first as a producer of salt. The great Dow 
chemical works at Midland are based upon the by-products 
of this industry. 

Imagine the Michigan pioneers to have been told by some 
wise man that Michigan’s oil deposits right in their midst 
would some day make Michigan one of the great oil fields of 
the nation. He would doubtless have suffered the fate of all 
“wise men” born before their time. Oil of course was not then 
needed as now, to “put the world on wheels,” and to run its 
future ships and industrial machinery. 

When Michigan became a state the means of transporta- 
tion and communication were indeed meager. Even the “horse 
and buggy” was a luxury operated only by the few. The roads 
were mainly the wagon tracks of settlers, even over such 
surveyed lines as the ever muddy trek along the waterside from 
Port Huron to Monroe. There was a road through the woods 
from Detroit to Pontiac. The Detroit-Chicago turnpike (now 
U.S. 112), and the Territorial Road through the valley of the 
Kalamazoo were the main travelled lines in 1837, by horse- 
back, stage coach, wagon or ox-cart, and more often afoot. 
Grand Rapids and points in western Michigan were fre- 
quently reached by water up around the lakes. Rivers were 
navigated by small craft. Canals were in favor, the Erie 
Canal having set the example, completed in 1825. 

Steam navigation on the Great Lakes began in 1818, with 
the trip made from Buffalo to Detroit by the side-wheeler 
“Walk-in-the-water,” first steamboat on the Great Lakes. That 
trip brought to Detroit 29 passengers. In 1836 there were 
90 steamboat arrivals at Detroit in May carrying settlers to 
Michigan and the West. Soon passenger arrivals numbered 
a thousand or more in one day. Tourist travel by water to 
the upper Lakes was under way by 1837, although as late as 
May 1819 a New York paper carried this interesting item: 

“The swift steamboat Walk-in-the-Water is intended to make 
a voyage early in the summer, from Buffalo, on Lake Erie, 
to Michilimackinaec on Lake Huron, for the conveyance of 
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company. The trip has so near a resemblance to the famous 
Argonautic expedition in the heroic ages of Greece, that ex- 
pectation is quite alive on the subject. Many of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens are said to have already engaged their 
passage for this splendid adventure.” 

Things moved more rapidly in those days than we generally 
imagine. A period within a dozen years witnessed a trans- 
formation from the birchbark canoe to steam navigation on 
the Great Lakes, and from the Indian trail to the railroad. 
When Michigan became a state George Stephenson’s “Rocket” 
was still in the experimental stage in England and only a few 
miles of railroad had been built in the most enterprising 
sections of our eastern states. The charter of 1830 issued 
to the “Pontiac and Detroit Railway Company” is the oldest 
west of the Alleghanies. In 1834 was surveyed the line of 
the “Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad,” the beginnings of the 
Michigan Central. <A primitive train ran over this road from 
Detroit to Ypsilanti in 1838. Only one other railroad was 
actually built in Michigan before statehood, the “Erie and 
Kalamazoo”, from Port Lawrence (Toledo) to Adrian. These 
were “strap rail” roads. Passenger trains consisted of an 
engine and one coach, which carried about 20 persons. A 
freight train of six small cars carried about 2 tons. 

The telegraph and telephone were still considerably in the 
future. Radio was not even a dream. Aviation was still con- 
fined to the undirected balloon. MHeavier-than-air aviation 
had not advanced’ beyond the experiments of the legendary 
Darius Green. The whole field of aviation as we know it 
has been developed since 1910. In 1920 began the service of 
America’s pioneer broadcast station known as W.W.J. as an 
adjunct of the Detroit News. 

The great wars of the nation in which Michigan was to par- 
ticipate were yet beyond the pioneer days of Michigan’s state- 
hood. The Mexican war was but a decade away. The great 
slavery issue was beginning to agitate the country and soon 
threatened the very foundations of the Union. The Civil War 
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preserved the Union and brought its many problems, and the 
days of readjustment are still fresh in the memory of the vet- 
erans of that crisis. The Spanish-American War made Amer- 
ica a world power and extended our possessions and com- 
merce to the world’s end. The World War has brought us 
face to face with a new world of economic and industrial 
problems. Happy we should be that we are alive to participate 
in the service of this great day and age. 

In the hundred years since the beginning of statehood Mich- 
igan’s advance in education, art and culture have fairly 
equalled her material advance. Essential improvements in 
government have taken place. Notable advance has been made 
in the broadening and deepening of religious and social life, 
especially in the care of the weak and dependent. 

Abundant information about the history of Michigan 
through these hundred years may be found in the 40 volumes 
of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections. These 
volumes have been distributed free to schools and libraries. 
A few volumes are still in print and may be obtained from 
the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing. 


and other source material relating to the celebration of 

Michigan’s centennial as carried on in counties, cities and 
villages throughout the state. 

Each library is of course specially interested in the mate. 
rials relating to the celebrations in its immediate vicinity. 

Several libraries of state-wide scope, such as that of the 
Michigan Historical Commission, the State Library, the. Uni- 
versity Library, some of the college libraries, and some city 
libraries such as the Burton Historical Collection in Detroit, 
would be pleased to obtain whatever booklets, pamphlets, and 
local newspapers tell the story. 


IBRARIES of the state would be grateful for programs 


ISTORICAL Records Survey in Michigan, statement of 
progress to June 15: 
District supervisors: Maurice S. Fall, Mt. Pleasant; K. A. 
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Hilliker, Mt. Morris; Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, Lansing; 
Walter C. Meyland, Iron Mountain; Willard C. Wichers, Hol- 
land; Fred E. Wing, Hartford. 

Wayne County is a complete district (No. 4), directly in 
charge of Dr. Milo M. Quaife, Assistant State Director. 

Field work began March 10 in county court houses. Work- 
ers approximately 220. 

Work is going forward in 60 of the 83 counties of Michigan, 
and in 40 of them the inventory of records has been sub- 
stantially completed. 

In Wayne County, which includes Detroit and contains ap- 
proximately one-third of the population of Michigan (and 
which also is the oldest county in the state) the work is prac- 
tically completed. ; 

Inventorying of the records in the various State Depart- 
ments at Lansing is meeting with full cooperation of the sev- 
eral state officials in charge. 

Among the cities in which substantial progress has been 
made are Grand Rapids, Lansing, Holland, Kalamazoo, Mid- 
land, Cadillac, Cheboygan, Negaunee. 

The inventory of Church records has been set up separately, 
under the direction of Mrs. Grace Henley. 

A beginning has been made of the survey of historical ma- 
terials in private possession, the collation of collections of 
manuscripts in public libraries, and in cataloguing a collec- 
tion of photographs concerning the Michigan lumbering in- 
dustry. 

Plans well under way contemplate the survey of business 
records, records pertaining to labor and labor unions, records 
of the life and activities of educational institutions and other 
institutions of general cultural character. A systematic effort 


will be made to inventory existing newspaper files, to discover 
what newspapers have actually been published in Michigan, 
and what their life history has been. 

A work of special importance and interest will be the detec. 
tion of “blind spots” in Michigan’s historical information. 
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where known historical data is either meager or altogether 
lacking. This work should make it possible to concentrate 
upon these particular areas. 

Editorial organization of the data will follow when the 
entire survey is completed. 


F considerable interest to Michigan citizens, especially 
QO to all who use documents, is the survey that has been 
going on for some months throughout the state to list all docu- 
ments originating in federal activities within the state, such 
as involve postoffices, customs, the army and navy, federal 
services on the Great Lakes, etc. Similar work is being con- 
ducted in all the states. 

Mr. Arthur R. Kooker, of Ann Arbor, is regional director 
of the survey in Michigan, under whose direction is a staff 
of 77 Michigan citizens, many of them trained in the pro- 
fessions such as teachers, lawyers, historians, librarians, poli- 
tical scientists, economists, and persons with clerical and busi- 
ness experience. 

It is expected that this survey will furnish citizens with 
information as to “the exact location, the volume, and the 
conditions of storage of documents originating in federal activ- 
ities in the state,” and it may assist in the formulation of rec- 
ommendations designed to insure proper preservation of these 
documents and to facilitate their use by all citizens desiring 
to consult them. 


HE tragic story of a Michigan boy in the Civil War, 
fs who is unidentified, is connected with the picture which 
is here printed. The picture is a photograph from a daguer- 
reotype and hardly gives the peculiar charm of this old-fash- 
ioned and quite lovely portrait of a Michigan girl in the 
1860’s. It concerns an interesting and moving story of the 
death of a young Union soldier who died in the house of a 
Kentucky family. The story is printed here with the possi 
bility in mind that because of the girl’s face and the approx 
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imate date of the soldier's death, his relatives, or her relatives, 
might be able to know of that kindly Rebel household which 
had taken the dying and delirious boy in and given him every 
possible care until his death. The daguerreotype was found 
among the effects of the soldier whose name these people 
were never able to discover. It is now in the State Pioneer 
Museum at Lansing so that any may see it. The letter con- 
veying this information follows: 


May 19, 1936. 
Dear Editor, 

During the Civil War, a great-aunt of mine, Mrs. Pinckney Spraggins, 
then living in Stanford, Kentucky, heard that a young Union soldier 
from Michigan, very ill of what was then known as camp fever, had 
been necessarily left behind in a church used as a hospital, when his 
commanding officer had been ordered to another territory. 

My aunt immediately had the sick stranger brought to her Rebel 
home, where he had comforts and tender care until death came to 
him. He was given decent burial in a family lot. 

Among his few effects was the daguerreotype of a sweet young girl. 
My aunt knew naught of the soldier,—his name, his home, his family ; 
only that he belonged to a company from Michigan. I am wonder- 
ing if you would care to put the picture, which I can send you, 
on exhibition in a room of your Historical Museum, on the scant 
possibility that these facts, and the picture, may be the means of 
letting some members of the families of those two young people learn 
the fate of their soldier boy. My mother understood that he was 
a lieutenant. No one now lives who can give me additional informa- 
tion. I imagine that his body now lies in a National Cemetery at 
Camp Nelson, Kentucky. Years ago the Federal Government buried 
there all Union soldiers who had died in that section. Many, many 
of the stones at their head bear the inscription ‘‘Unknown.” 

Very ‘sincerely yours, 
BETTY J. DORMAN, 
375 Warren St., Brookline, Mass. 


a: OLVERINE”, the nickname of the state of Michigan, 

\ \ has puzzled many. It seems that Mr. Albert J. Stoll, 
Jr., conservation editor of the Detroit News and Dr. Milo M. 
Quaife of the Burton Historical Collection have been having a 
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little correspondence about it. The editor of the Magazine is 
privileged to publish here the following selections from this 


correspondence: 
April 17, 1936. 
Mr. M. M. Quaife, Secretary 
The Burton Historical Collection 
Of the Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Mr. Quaife: : 

I have your letter of April 14 and I know that the statement I made 
in regard to the Wolverine being plentiful in Michigan has been ques- 
tioned frequently. However, I am glad to give you my references for 
this statement. I refer‘you to the Americana Encyclopedia in which 
the definition of the “Wolverine State” is given as “A popular name 
for the state of Michigan, so-called for its abounding in the early days 
with wolverines.” 

Again, H. E. Anthony’s book entitled “North American Mammals” 
says, “The range of the wolverine has been set down as covering the 
extreme northeastern United States, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
N. Dakota and the Rocky Mountain region.” 

But my best authority for this statement comes from the “Narrative 
Journal of Travels from Detroit North West through the Great Chain 
of American Lakes” by Henry R. Schoolcraft, published in Albany in 
1821. On page 123, Schoolcraft refers to his stay at Mackinac Island 
and mentions that the American or South West Fur Company, under the 
direction of Messrs. Stuart and Crooks, received among other furs 600 
wolverine skins from the Indians trapping in Michigan. So I assumed 
that 600 wolverine skins represented a lot of wolverines in the state 
during that year. 

I find that Elliott Coues, in his book on Fur Bearing Animals pub- 
lished by the government in 1877, gives the geographical range of the 
wolverine so far as Michigan is concerned as running from the Lake 
Huron district through to Lake Superior, which would cover the north- 
ern end of the Lower Peninsula and all of the Upper Peninsula. 

Like the wolf, the wolverine forms an interesting bit of our native 
fauna and I doubt very much that any zoologist would seek the com- 
plete extermination of any form of wild life. A few wolverines in Mich- 
igan would do very little harm. 


Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT STOLL, JR., 
Conservation Editor, 
The Detroit News. 


* * & 
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April 20, 1936. 
Mr. Albert Stoll, Jr., 
Detroit News 
Detroit, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Stoll: 

May I bother you once again about the item concerning the supposed 
former prevalence of the wolverine in Michigan? The thing which 
first attracted my interest in this connection is the explanation (cited 
by you in your letter) that Michigan is called the Wolverine State 
because of the former abundance of the animal here. Of course if 
there is any validity to this explanation it applies only to the lower 
peninsula since we have contemporary ballads showing that the name 
Wolverine was being applied to Michigan as early as the Toledo War 
and down to that time the northern peninsula was neither a part of 
Michigan nor was it settled in any way (unless fur traders be viewed 
as settlers). Now it would seem that if the wolverine were so abun- 
dant here one ought to find some contemporary evidence of the fact. 
I have been looking for such evidence for years without being able 
to find any. The one place where it would most certainly be found 
is in the contemporary fur trade invoices showing the prices of the 
different skins, numbers consigned at a given time, etc. I have exam- 
ined scores of such invoices without finding the wolverine listed in 
them. The popular explanation concerning the reason for nick-naming 
the state is an easy but wholly unscholarly assumption. The High- 
land Park High School students are known as Eskimos and the mas- 
cot of the school is a polar bear. It does not follow that either of these 
designations is historically or zoologically valid as applied to Highland 
Parkers. So, too, with the names Badger and Sucker as applied to 
Wisconsin and Illinois. There are badgers and suckers in these re- 
spective states but the popular name in each case has nothing what- 
ever to do with their respective prevalence in those states. It may 
be (and I am inclined to think is) the fact that our nick-name of 
Wolverine has just as little connection with the prevalence of the 
animal in our lower peninsula. 

Turning to the references cited in your letter, the only one which 
really requires notice is the item by Schoolcraft. The Americana En- 
cyclopedia obviously merely reports the now prevalent belief while An- 
thony and Coues obviously contemplate including the upper peninsula 
in their statement whereas the name Wolverine was attached to us 
before we had anything to do with the upper peninsula. If you will 
look at your Schoolcraft again you will perceive that he does not say 
anything about the place of origin of the 600 wolverine skins. In- 
stead he merely quotes Mackenzie to show the extent of the fur trade 
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in a “former” year. The reference is to Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
famous Voyages, published at London in 1802 which begins with his 
well-known discourse on the history of the fur trade. On page xxiv 
is the identical table Schoolcraft has copied and on examining it you 
will find that Mackenzie gives it for the year 1798 and that in giving 
it he is presenting the figures for the operations of the North West 
Company of Montreal in all Canada for this particular year. Legally, 
the North West Company was wholly excluded from the territory 
of the United States although practically they continued to operate 
in the Lake Superior and Upper Minnesota regions for a considerable 
number of years following the evacuation of the North West posts by 
the British in 1796. It is quite possible, therefore, that some of these 
600 wolverines whose skins are reported in 1798 may have come from 
the upper peninsula of Michigan but it is obvious, I think, that a 
statement concerning the entire operations of the Canadian North 
West Company affords no definite evidence that any of the skins came 
from Michigan, and still less that any of them came from the lower 
peninsula, from which the North West Company was definitely ex- 
cluded as early as 1798 by the presence of American garrisons and 
American customs officers at Detroit and Mackinac. 

I hope I may be pardoned for this somewhat lengthy disquisition. 
So many people read your daily column and have their beliefs with 
respect to our wild life formed by it that it seems somewhat important 
to establish the validity of any statement you may print. Please 
observe that I am not asserting the wolverine never lived in our 
lower peninsula, I am merely puzzled by my failure to find any con- 
temporary evidence in the fur trade records of its presence here. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. M. QUAIFE. 


HE Michigan-Wisconsin boundary line, in dispute for 
T over a century, has finally been adjusted in its relation 
to Green Bay. The United States Supreme Court (March 16, 
1936) awarded Michigan some 60 square miles of additional 
area in Green Bay and 100 square miles additional in Lake 
Michigan. 

This portion of the boundary line runs from a point mid- 
way between the outer ends of the Menominee Harbor piers 
east by south seven and one-eighth miles, thence northeasterly 
eight and seven-eighths miles to a point two miles west of 
Chambers Island Light, thence easterly to the center line of 
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the bay (Spar Buoy), thence to the southeast edge of Whale- 
back Shoal, thence northeasterly on a bearing with the Min- 
neapolis Light to a point due west of St. Martin’s Light, thence 
southeasterly to a point near North Manitou Island, thence 
south to the main axis of Lake Michigan and to the southern 
tip. 

In the Magazine for July 1927, Mr. M. P. Sawyer of Me- 
nominee discussed the entire boundary question, including 
the Court decision of March 1, 1926 (270 U. S. 295). In 1932 
Wisconsin brought suit against Michigan involving certain 
features of the boundary. Financially, the Court’s recent de- 
cision is important because it gives to Michigan the Whale- 
back Shoal which is a valuable fishing ground. Fees amount- 
ing to about $15,000 a year were annually lost to Michigan 
because of lack of authority to enforce the state’s regulations 
there. 

The issue goes back one hundred years to 1836. In that 
year Congress passed the enabling act to admit Michigan 
to the Union, and the present case involved an interpretation 
of the Act. The problem was to determine the position of the 
regular ship canal into the mouth of the Menominee River 
which had been originally designated as the Michigan-Wis- 
consin boundary line in Lake Michigan and Green Bay. Thou- 
sands of dollars had been spent on attempts to arbitrate the 
matter. The course of the suit in the United States Supreme 
Court is traced in a little brochure published by the Attorney 
General’s Department of the State of Michigan, from which 
the accompanying cut is taken. 


TTENTION has been called in earlier numbers of the 
A Magazine to the “Modern Historic Stone Pile” which is 
being erected in Battle Creek. So far as known, this is the 
only memorial of its kind in the United States, and when 
completed, in 1937, it will form a unique contribution to the 
observance and celebration of the Centennial of Michigan’s ad- 
mission to the Union. Mr. James H. Brown, who has been 
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chiefly responsible for the memorial, reports progress with it. 
He writes: 

“During the years of my educational motor pilgrimages over 
the country, from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate, and 
from Seattle to Key West, many stones, rocks and ores, were 
offered me at historic sites. There were from 18 to 214 motor 
cars in each caravan. Each pilgrimage included from 68 to 
630 people of both sexes, young and old, from 23 states, and 
represented may business and professional vocations, as well 
as farmers. 

“The tourists carried note books and cameras, and learned 
much about the geography and history of our great and glo- 
rious country. It was a lesson in visual education. The man- 
ager required each driver and tourist to sign a contract and 
safety pledge, the first one of the kind in motor history. Not 
a single accident occurred during 57,000 miles of these tours. 
Some tourists carried home little stones and rocks, and the 
caravan baggage cars transported larger stones, in addition 
to the tour baggage and camping equipment. 

“Since those motor tours commenced I have collected many 
stones and ores from nationally famous historic sites over the 
country. So, when the Michigan Historical Commission sug- 
gested that Battle Creek should participate in Michigan’s Cen- 
tennial celebration, I decided to erect a pile of stones, con- 
tributed from over 800 historic sites, that would, in time, be- 
come historic in itself and nationally famous as the only 
stone pile of the kind in the United States. 

“The city of Battle Creek, officially, and through its Chamber 
of Commerce, city Board of Education, Rotary, Kiwanis and 
other clubs, the churches, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and war veteran organizations, immediately became inter- 
ested. Eight sites were suggested, but the Mayor and City 
Commission voted unanimously to locate the tower in the civic 
center, adjoining the city hall and postoffice, in C. W. Post 
Park, Monument Square. It is an ideal site, easily and quickly 
noticed by all who pass by; and motor travelers and pedes- 
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trians by the thousands have already visited the spot to look 
at the stones from historic sites erected between the founda- 
tion and water table. 

“The tower is ten feet square at the base and will be 20 feet 
high, tapering slightly toward the top. It will have a Barre 
granite cap stone six feet square, with granite tablet blocks 
set in the four side walls. Each block will have a large 
bronze tablet erected thereon bearing inscriptions and appro- 
priate historic information. 

“The first section of the tower was erected last fall (1935) to 
commemorate the one-hundredth anniversary of Michigan’s 
adoption of her first state constitution. Eight feet more will 
be erected in 1936; and next year (1937) the tower will be 
completed and dedicated with a celebration and program com- 
memorating the Centennial of Michigan’s admission to the 
Union. 

“The accompanying picture shows the first (lower) section 
of the south side. Some of the stones in the four wall faces 
of the four lower sections represent local sites, individuals and 
organizations. Many stones were presented on noted historic 
sites in the upper and lower peninsulas, and others will be 
contributed for erection next fall. No stone, ore or metal ob- 
ject should be shipped to the writer, until he has been notified, 
and his acceptance has been given, and the express or parcel 
post charges prepaid. 

“The locomotive pony-truck wheel shows the size and model 
of the wheels back of the cow-catcher of the first Michigan 
Central Railway locomotive that pushed its way over strap 
rails into Battle Creek in 1845. The gear wheel was cast in 
1847 and went into the flume and turbine that ran the mill 
stone erected in the west side of the tower. This equipment 
was installed into the Hodunk 4-story flour mill, which was 
of timbered mill construction and erected in 1847. 

“The large flat stone, to the left and just above the gear 
wheel, came from the top of Arch Rock, Mackinac Island. The 
long obtuse-and-aceute-angle stone, near the upper right cor 
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ner, came from Poe Lock, Sault Ste. Marie. The comglomerate, 
between the gear and car wheel, came from Three Rivers. 
Copper and iron ores from the Upper Peninsula are erected 
in the four walls of the first section, and more will be set up 
later this year. Ex-Gov. Chase Osborn sent the writer a fine 
irregular fragment of true greenstone. The mining corpora- 
tions sent large and fine specimens. 

“The stones will not be marked or mutilated; that would 
spoil their appearance in the tower. The next issue of the 
writer’s MOTOR TRAVEL MAGAZINE will have photo 
half-tones of the four sides of section one of the tower, already 
completed up to the water table. Each stone will be numbered 
in the pictures. An alphabetical list of names and titles will 
include the section, side and section-number, so that any stone 
or ore may be easily and quickly located in the tower. For 
instance: Father Marquette’s Grave, St. Ignace, 1-N-48, shows 
that stone is erected in section 1, North side, No. 48. The 
Michigan-Ohio, 1835-line stone is 1-N-13, is located in section 1, 
North side, and is No. 13. 

“The Mary Chilton stone was taken from down below 
Plymouth Rock at low tide, then christened and presented 
to the writer by the State of Massachusetts. The Old Iron- 
sides stone was found down deep in the hold of the U. S. 
Frigate Constitution by Commander Louis J. Gulliver and pre- 
sented on the deck of that historic ship. The Oliver Hazard 
Perry flagship Niagara—Battle of Lake Erie, stone was chris- 
tened in the re-built hull at Erie, Pa., by state officials and 
Erie Sea Scouts. Hundreds of stones from nationally-famous 
and historic sites will be erected in the four face walls of the 
massive stone tower. 

“Above the bronze tablet on the west side will be erected a 
real stone fireplace, with andirons, crane and kettle. The key- 
stone will be christened in Martha Washington’s kitchen fire- 
place at Mount Vernon. Concealed lighting will indicate a 
real fire. On the south side, above the bronze tablet, will 
be a replica of Niagara Falls. Goat Island will be represented 
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by a piece of flat rock, taken from the island and christened 
out on a rock terrace near the Horseshoe Falls. The replica 
in the tower will show water flowing over the precipice each 
side of Goat Island; also the curvature of the Horseshoe Falls. 
Concealed lighting will show the falls in action. 

“High up on the east side of the tower will be a small replica 
of The Old Oaken Bucket that Hung in the Well. The bucket, 
sweep and supporting post will be made of bronze. The bucket 
will be carried to Scituate, Mass., and Boy Scouts there will 
christen it in the author’s childhood home. It will hang 
over the well curb in the tower and the curb stones will come 
from the Atlantic shore near the Samuel Woodworth home. 

“A fine old Battle Creek school bell, of historic value, was 
carried on the writer’s motor pilgrimage to the eastern coast 
in July and August. He has 92 stones listed to be christened 
and presented on historic sites by city and state officials, 
historical organizations, the D. A. R., Boy Scouts and others. 
The route was via Niagara Falls, Albany, down the Hudson 
to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Annapolis, Washing- 
ton, Alexandria, Mount Vernon, Wakefield, Yorktown, Wil- 
liamsburgh, Jamestown, Richmond, Appomattox, Natural 
Bridge, Endless Caverns, Winchester, Harper’s Ferry, Fred- 
erick, Gettysburg, and return to Battle Creek. 

“The Battle Creek bell, 15 inches in diameter, will be etched 
to represent the Liberty Bell crack. The lip will be engraved 
“Proclaim Liberty Throughout the Land.” In Philadelphia 
this bell will be tapped against the old Liberty Bell in In- 
dependence Hall in a ceremony. This bell will be erected in 
a niche high in the east side of the tower. Near the bell will 
be erected the Mary Chilton-Plymouth Rock stone, also set in 
a niche. High up in the west side of the tower a niche will be 
made for the Golden Gate-stone.” 

LOSING words of the “Story of the Walk-in-the-Water” 
C by the late George B. Catlin in his volume, Story of De- 
troit: 

“The engine of the Walk-in-the-Water was saved and it after. 
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wards served to propel two other lake vessels successively be- 
fore it went to the junk pile.” 

Interesting it would be to have a look at the old engine that 
propelled the first steamboat on the Great Lakes and was with 
her in the storm that wrecked the vessel the night of Nov. 1, 
1821. 

How easy to have put it in Ben Woodworth’s “Steamboat 
Hotel”. But Ben no doubt was just as intent on the main 
chance then as other Bens are now. 

The State Pioneer Museum of course would like to have that 
pioneer engine. Detroit would doubtless today give it an hon- 
ored nook in the Museum of the Detroit Historical Society. 

All about us, the old relics of transportation and industrial 
life are going “to the junk pile.” 

The Centennial period may have enough spiritual dynamic 
to inspire preservation of some of these voiceless old servants 
of an earlier day. 

Have you a Pioneer Museum in your town? 


RAND RAPIDS, “Furniture Capital of America”, seems 

about to realize its long cherished ambition of having 

a Furniture Museum. Recently a fine old 24 room residence 

was given to the city for this purpose. Twelve thousand dol- 

lars have been secured through popular subscription to which 

it is hoped a PWA grant will be added for the complete 
renovation of the building. 

According to the city charter the management of the Fur- 
niture Museum must be vested in the Art and Museum Com- 
mission, the governing board of the Kent Scientific Museum. 
In view of the specialized nature of the proposed Furniture 
Museum, a special advisory committee conversant with fur- 
niture, interior decorating, and allied fields will be selected 
to work with the Kent Scientific Museum board in determining 
the selection of exhibition material and its arrangement. A 
spokesman for the furniture industry recently stated that ex- 
hibits worth $200,000 will be installed as soon as the building 
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is ready. According to preliminary plans, one complete floor 
will be devoted to each of the following types of exhibits: 
(1) Historical furniture from Egyptian to modern, (2) the 
evolution of the Grand Rapids Furniture industry, (3) Con- 
temporaneous furniture, and (4) Furniture in various stages 
of construction to show steps of manufacture. It is hoped to 
make this museum unique and distinctive among furniture 
museums and a major educational and cultural attraction of 
the city of Grand Rapids.—Frank L. DuMond, Director. 


CENTENNIAL item of interest is the following which 
A bears on the cultural life on the Michigan frontier one 
hundred years ago. It is the nearly complete minutes of the 
Manchester Lyceum, 1836-37. From the evidence, this was an 
exceedingly live organization. Religious and political ques- 
tions were not barred from the debates, and apparently some 
of the discussions were considerably above normal temper- 
ature. From the numerous blank pages in the end of the 
minute book it might be judged that the Lyceum suffered 
an early demise, possibly due to high blood pressure. 

James Harvey Fargo. was born at Herkimer, New York in 
1804 and came to Manchester, Michigan in the early 1830’s 
where until his death in 1840 he was active in the business 
and social life of the town. He with his uncle, Stephen Fargo, 
doing business as Manchester Mill Company owned and oper- 
ated the grist and saw mills at Manchester and did a general 
mercantile business there. At the same time, James H. Fargo 
in company with Selick C. Boughton carried on a similar 
business in Tecumseh, twelve miles from Manchester. 

James H. Fargo married Eliza T. Kief, sister of John D. 
Kief in 1834 and to them two sons were born; William Harvey 
—and Charles Briggs Fargo, each of whom had one son, both 
living in 1936. William Gilbert Fargo, son of Wm. H. Fargo 
resides at Jackson, Michigan, and George Burgert Fargo, son 
of Charles B. Fargo at Phoenixville, Pa. This slightly abridged 
transcript of the by-laws and minutes of the Manchester Ly- 
ceum was obtained from these grandsons of James H. Fargo. 
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AT A MEETING OF THE CITIZENS of the Village of Manchester 
and vicinity held at the schoolhouse on Saturday evening, the 
26th of November, 1836 for the purpose of organizing a Village 
Lyceum: 

J. H. Fargo in the chair and A. W. Morris recorder. The 
object of the meeting being stated, it was on motion of Doctor 
Walker: RESOLVED: that the following list of articles, 
previously prepared by Mr. Fargo, be adopted, Viz.: 


Article 1. This Society shall be known by the appellation of the Vil- 
lage Lyceum. 

Article 2. The objects of said society shall be the discussion of moral, 
political, scientifical and literary questions. 

Article 3. The officers of the society shall be a president, holding office 
for the term of four weeks only, whose duty it shall be 
to preside over all meetings of said Lyceum, hear the dis- 
cussion of all questions that come before it, and decide on 
same agreeably to the weight of argument adduced. 

Article 4. Also a secretary and treasurer, both offices invested in one 
person; whose duties shall be to keep a record of all the 
proceedings of the Lyceum, receive all moneys paid into 
the society for its support and expend the same agreeably 
to the directions of a majority of members present at any 
meeting of the Lyceum: Also, to keep a correct account of 
all moneys received and expended, showing at any time the 
amount in the treasury for the payment of any debts that 
may have been contracted in procuring fuel, lights, or 
other necessaries for the support of the Lyceum. It shall 
also be the duty of the secretary to employ some boy to 
make the fires and light the room for all meetings of the 
society and the payment of same to be made from the funds 
of the society. 

Article 5. Any person may become a member of this society by pay- 
ing his initiation fee of twenty-five cents; and subscribing 
to these articles and be entitled to all its privileges in 
common with other members. 

Article 6. A committee of three persons shall be chosen whose duty it 
shall be to select a question for each debate of the society 
from the list on record and in their selection all members 
of the society shall acquiesce. 

Article 7. It shall be the duty of the president to appoint one person 
on the affirmative and one on the negative, whose duty it 
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shall be to open the debate and if they please to select one 
to close the argument on each of their respective sides. 

Article 8. No member may occupy the floor more than fifteen minutes 
at a time on any question for debate before the Lyceum. 

Article 9. In case of the absence of the president it shall be the duty 
of members present to appoint a president pro tem. 

Article 10. All members shall stand while speaking and shall address 
themselves to the president. 

Article 11. All officers of the society shall be chosen by ballot and their 
term of office to continue as follows: The president, one 
month or four meetings of the society, the secretary-treas- 
urer and the committee for the selection of questions, three 
months or twelve meetings of the Lyceum and in case of 
absence of either of the committee it shall be the duty 
of the president to fill the vacancy by appointment for the 
evening. 

Article 12. This society shall meet weekly at the schoo] house in 
Manchester and no debate to continue after nine o’clock. 


On motion it was resolved that the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be copied into a book procured by the secretary at the ex- 
pense of the society and be considered as sufficient prelim- 
inaries for the immediate organization of a Lyceum. 

After subscribers to the proceedings of the meeting were ob- 
tained on the condition prescribed by the 5th article, the so- 
ciety proceeded to the choice of officers agreeable to article 11. 

On counting the ballots the following persons were found 
elected to fill the offices of the society: 

Emanuel Case, Esq., President; A. W. Morris, secretary and 
treasurer; Doctor Walker, L. M. Pike and J. H. Fargo com- 
mittee for the selection of questions. 

A number of questions being offered, the committee selected 
and reported the following: “Was war ever justifiable.” The 
following gentlemen were appointed to open the debate: On 
the affirmative, Doctor Walker; on the negative, Marcus Car- 
ter. 

On motion it was resolved to meet on Wednesday evening of 
each week at 6 o’clock precisely until further arrangement. 
On motion of Dr. Walker, society adjourned. 
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SUBSCRIBERS to the Lyceum: J. H. Fargo, A. W. Morris, 
Doct. A. Walker, Marcus Carter, L. M. Pike, W. D. Kief, 
Emanuel Case, A. B. Marvin, Cornelius Lyon, Elisha Gilbert. 

November 30, 1836. Lyceum convened according to adjourn- 
ment, president in the chair, and discussed the question 
selected by the committee, viz., “Was War ever justifiable? 
Gent. Walker, Morris and Fargo on the affirmative and Gent. 
Carter and Pike on the negative. Decided by the president in 
the affirmative. 

The committee reported for the next debate, the following: 
Do the arts of civilization tend more to the happiness of man 
than the practice of the savage? Gent. Pike on the affirmative 
and Fargo on the negative were appointed to open the debate. 

Lyceum convened Dec. 7, 1836. The president being absent, 
Mr. Norris was chosen president pro-tem. The question for 
debate was read and was discussed by Gent. Pike, Morris and 
Walker on the affirmative and Gent. Carter and Fargo on the 
negative. Decided by the president in the affirmative. The 
committee on questions reported for the next debate the fol- 
lowing: Have we conclusive evidence of the immortality of 
man? Gent. Walker on the affirmative and Carter on the 
negative. 

Lyceum met Dec. 14, 1836 and in absence of the president 
appointed Mr. Barnabas Case to the chair. The question for 
debate being read, it was discussed by Gent. Walker, Morris 
and Fargo on the affirmative and Gent. Carter and Norris in 
the negative. By vote of the meeting the question was ad- 
journed for further discussion to three weeks from the date 
above. Two members of choice of questions committee being 
absent the president appointed Gent. Carter and Norris pro- 
tem and reported the following question for debate at the next 
meeting, viz., Ought Capital Punishment ever to be Inflicted? 
Gent. Fargo on the aftirmative and Norris on the negative were 
appointed to open the debate. Meeting adjourned. 

Lyceum, convened Dec. 28, 1836, with president in the chair. 
The proceedings of last meeting and question for debate 
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being read; on motion of Mr. Fargo, resolved that the form of 
the question be changed to the following: Ought the law for 
inflicting capital punishment be abolished? The question was 
discussed with considerable interest by Gent. Fargo and Hull 
in the affirmative and Gent. Norris and Morris on the negative. 
Decided by the president in the affirmative. 

After some discussion relative to the propriety of continuing 
the debate on the question adjourned from the last meeting of 
the society, it was resolved to drop the same without further 
debate and substitute in its place for debate at next meeting: 
Do the works of Nature excite the Admiration of Man more 
than those of Art? 

The term of office for which the president was chosen having 
expired; on motion of Mr. Fargo, Emanuel Case was again 
chosen to that office. For the next debate were appointed ; 
Gent. Hull on the affirmative, Fargo on the negative. 

Lyceum convened Jan. 4, 1837, with the president in the 
chair. In the absence of Mr. Fargo, A. W. Morris was ap- 
pointed to open the debate in the negative. Invitation being 
given to gentlemen present to join in the debate, Gent. Stock- 
well and Gilbert accepted. The question was debated by Gent. 
Huff and Walker in the affirmative and Gent. Morris, Stock- 
well and Gilbert in the negative; viz., Do the Works of Nature 
excite the Admiration of Man more than those of Art? De- 
cided in the affirmative. The subject for the next debate: 
Ought the Sale of Ardent Spirits be Prohibited ? 

Lyceum convened Jan. 11, 1837. The question chosen being 
debated by Gent. Walker and Morris on the affirmative and 
Gent. Huff and Fargo on the negative: Decided in the negative. 

Lyceum convened Jan. 18, 1837 to debate the following: 
Would the Abolition of Laws fixing a Rate of Interest be 
beneficial to the State of Michigan? The room was well filled 
with persons who appeared to feel an interest in the subject 
of the debate. On the affirmative were Gent. Huff, Hull and 
Morris, and Gent. Fargo, Walker and Gilbert in the negative. 
Decided by a division of the house and also by the president 
in the negative. : 
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The subject for debate at the next meeting: Ought Im- 
prisonment for Debt in the State of Michigan be Abolished? 

Lyceum convened Jan. 25, 1837. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Mr. J. N. Pierson was called to the chair. In the affirm- 
ative were Gent. Morris, Howe and Lamb; in the negative, Mr. 
Fargo. On calling for a vote of the house on the question, it 
was found equally divided and was decided by the president 
in the negative. After some discussion it was resolved to re- 
sume debate of the same question at the next meeting of the 
Lyceum. 

Lyceum convened Feb. 1, 1837 with the president in the 
chair. The discussion of the previous question was resumed 
according to vote of adjournment of last meeting, with Mr. 
Morris on the affirmative and Mr. Carter on the negative open- 
ing the debate. They were followed by Gent. Hill, Lamb and 
Hough on the affirmative and Gent. Carter, Gilbert and Walker 
on the negative. Decided by the president and the house in the 
affirmative. ° 

Lyceum convened Feb. 8, 1837 to debate: Is Ambition more 
deleterious to the World than Superstition? Decided by the 
president in the affirmative! [The minutes indicate a lack of talent 
on the negative. ] 

Lyceum convened Feb. 15, 1837. Mr. U. M. Carter was chosen 
president of the society. Debate on the subject: Is the Statute 
Law which imposes Fine and Imprisonment on any Person 
who may deny the being of a God, or speak reproachfully of 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, the Christian Religion, or the 
Books of the Old or New Testament, or shall expose or ridicule 
any of them, consistent with Natural Liberty, the Freedom of 
Speech and Freedom of the Press? Gent. Morris and Fargo 
on the affirmative and Hill and Lamb on the negative. De- 
cided by the president in the affirmative. 

On motion the Lyceum adjourned to second Monday in No- 
vember. 


{No further minutes of meetings of Manchester Lyceum appear in 
the record book which has plenty of blank pages. The following are 
some of the questions that are entered in this book but not debated.] 
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1. Ought Michigan be Admitted into the Union without Com- 

promise? 

Is the Belief in a Future Existence an Incentative [sic] 

to Human Happiness? 

3. Will the People be Benefitted by the Issuing of the Treas- 
ury Circular? 

4. Ought American Slavery to be Immediately Abolished? 

5. Was Washington a greater Benefactor to his Country 
than Lafayette? 

6. Do the Rich enjoy more Happiness than the Poor? 

7. Ought the Representative be Bound to Obey the Instruc- 
tions of his Constituent or resign his Office? 

8. Is Conscience Inate? 

9. Which is the greatest Source of Wealth to the People of 
the United States, Agriculture or Manufacturing? . 

10. Is Party Spirit in a Republican Government Salutary? 


bo 
b 


The Centennial of the first railroad train to operate in Michigan calls at- 
tention to an article which appeared in the Adrian Daily Telegram for June 20, 
1934. This article which is of permanent value, dealing with an outstanding 
event in the history of Michigan transportation, is here reproduced.—Ed. 

HE Erie & Kalamazoo Railroad, the first railway line to 
be built in America west of Buffalo, was so unique in its 
financing, construction and operation, that it attracted interest 
in Europe. In 1843, a few years after the road had been com- 
pleted as far west as Adrian, Franz Anton Ritter von Gerst- 
ner, a German railway engineer, came to this country to in- 
spect the line. Upon his return to Germany he wrote a book 
entitled Die Innern Communicationen der Vereinigten Staaten 
Nordamerica, a translation of which is now in the Transporta- 
tion Library of the University of Michigan. 

Excerpts pertaining directly to the Erie & Kalamazoo have 
been copied by J. N. Satterthwaite of Tecumseh who has kind- 
ly given permission to reproduce his copy. 

ERIE & KALAMAZOO R. R. 
Toledo, Ohio, to Adrian, Mich. 
HISTORY : 


For this railroad, of which part lay in Ohio and a part in 
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Michigan, the concession was bestowed in 1833 by the then 
existing government of the Territory of Michigan. As the’ 
boundary line of the Territory bordering on the State of Ohio, 
was then more to the south than now, this small strip of land 
was known as the “disputed territory;” and although it still 
belonged to Michigan, it later had to be surrendered to Ohio. 

The building of the railroad had as its purpose the joining 
of the navigable streams, Maumee and Kalamazoo, the former 
flowing into Lake Erie and the latter into Lake Michigan. The 
capitalization of the company was set at $1,000,000. 

‘As a beginning place for the railroad Toledo was chosen, a 
place that really first had to be founded. Two small villages 
consisting of a few houses, the one, Fort Lawrence, at the 
mouth of Swan Creek, and the other, Vistula, lying a mile fur- 
ther at the lower end of the Maumee were considered in the 
project for a large city which according to the plan was to ex- 
tend three miles in length and two miles in width on the 
Maumee, and to be called Toledo. The Maumee is the largest 
river in the interior of the United States that flows into Lake 
Erie, and Toledo lies three miles from its mouth, where the 
depth of the water is 15 feet. All ships that sail upon the lake 
can without difficulty reach this city, where they will find a 
safe, comfortable harbor. The Wabash-Erie canal which goes 
through the states of Indiana and Ohio to the mouth of the 
Maumee, and which in both these states is joined by many 
other canals with a total length of about 1,000 miles, cuts 
through Toledo and is through locks united with the river, 
whereby at the same time an important water power is de- 
veloped. By such extraordinary advantage one could predict 
the best results for the newly laid out city, and in order to 
raise the worth of its foundation still more, the landed gentry 
of the time undertook the building of the Erie-Kalamazoo rail- 
road with the thought of making Toledo the middle point of an 
important traffic with the West. 

Approximately the entire capitalization was subscribed by 
six individuals. Of this about $100,000 was paid in, and in 
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1835 the construction of the railroad was begun, whose entire 
length was to be about 180 miles. 

In less than two years Toledo had risen as though by magic 
to an important trade center and numbered more than 2,000 in- 
habitants, when in 1837 the great trade crisis came which 
again destroyed so many projects at once. From this time on 
Toledo again decreased, and in 1839 was not more at the most 
than it was in 1836, two years after its founding. It there- 
fore remained undecided if the completion of the length of the 
communication line of the city should again be invested with 
its former state of wealth. 

In 1887 the “disputed territory,” in which Toledo also lay, 
went to Ohio, and as in Michigan several railroads were being 
developed by the state itself, whose purposes were to unite the 
lakes, and as the most southern of these roads went through 
Adrian, a town that also lay on the line of the Erie-Kalamazoo 
railroad, it was no longer held necessary to build the latter fur- 
ther west, and Adrian was chosen as its terminus or ending 
point. The entire distance from Adrian to Toledo is 33 miles, 
of which 12 miles is in Ohio and 21 miles in Michigan. That in 
opposition to the railroads in Michigan, another railroad out of 
Toledo along the boundary of Ohio and Indiana to Lake Mich- 
igan was projected and already begun, has already been men- 
tioned and described on page 13 [of Die Innern, etc. ] 


CONSTRUCTION 


The beginning of the railroad was the Maumee river in the 
lower part of the city. From there it goes a mile in the river 
bed upon piles to the upper end of the city, where the coach 
houses and work shops are located, and then follows a north- 
westerly direction through Blissfield and Palmyra to Adrian. 
That part of the river bed which was cut off by the railroad 
inside of Toledo is to be piled full and transformed into a 
roomy landing place. Upon leaving the city the railroad cross- 
es over the Wabash-Erie Canal, and then goes almost entirely 
through woods, and most of the way over an even terrain. - 
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In order to build the railroad as cheaply as possible, its level 
was made to suit the natural surface of the earth. There were, 
however, also a few sharp curves with radi up to 700 feet, as 
well as grades up to 45 feet per mile (1:117). In crossing over 
the ravines the superstructure was laid upon trestles (instead 
of embankments) ; bridges and culverts are made of wood. The 
superstructure was carried out by two methods—the one, 
where the distance approached approximately 8 miles, the 
standard was that upon the wood foundation, beams of 12 inch 
thickness which were only hewn on two sides, the cross-ties of 
hewn wood, were laid 4 feet apart, to the latter the lengthwise 
beams (beams under rail) of 6 inch width and height, were 
fastened, and finally upon these the flat iron rails of 214 inches 
by 5% inch were nailed. The second method, that was used 
because of its lesser cost for the remaining distance of the 
railroad, was as follows: First there were cross-ties of 6-inch 
thickness laid upon the ground 8 feet apart, and upon these 
were laid the lengthwise beams which were hewn smooth on 
the upper part, and on the lower part only at those places 
where they rested on the cross-ties, bound by means of strong 
(heavy) wood nails to the cross-ties by which they were held 
at the necessary distance and at their center strips of 4 inch 
width and 3 inch thickness were nailed. Upon the latter came 
first the flat rails where the interval of clearance is 4 feet, 10 
inches (gauge distance). The wood throughout is white oak 
which grows in great quantity along the railroad line. The 
buildings for sheltering and repairing the locomotives and 
wagons (cars) are only provisional. Only in Toledo in 1839 
was a stone building of 70 feet by 60 feet erected which served 
as a locomotive house and for the work shops; also for the 
latter a steam engine (evidence stationary engine) was set up. 


ROLLING STOCK—CONSTRUCTION COST 


Two steam wagons manufactured by Baldwin in Philadelphia 
(machine 3 class) have until now provided the entire service 
of the road, and they were fully satisfied with their perform- 
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ance. As a rule only one of these machines is in use until it 
needs repairs, and then another is used. Every locomotive has 
an engineer and a fireman upon it who likewise takes care of 
the necessary repairs in the work shop. Four four-wheel pass- 
enger wagons (cars) each with 24 seats, and twenty freight 
wagons (16 covered and 4 open), also of four wheels, are entire- 
ly sufficient for the traffic. The outlay (expenses) for the con- 
struction of the railroad up to January 1, 1839, came to $280,- 
966. The shareholders had only paid in $100,000, and against 
this at the completion of the railroad, the debts of the com- 
pany were $150,000. Since that time new expenses were 
naturally incurred, and of the debts a part were paid off out of 
the clear profits of the enterprise. The completion of the 
building in Toledo and the acquisition of a new locomotive 
caused the company a further outlay, with all accessories, 
amounting to $300,000, which averaged $9,091 per mile. 


OPERATION 


The opening of the railroad from Toledo to Adrian was on 
October 1, 1836, but during the following winter no regular 
schedule was maintained and only horses were used. In the 
spring of 1837 the regular operation began and since July of 
that year locomotives were used for this. There was only one 
trip made every day in each direction, and travelers and freight 
were forwarded together, only occasionaliy wuen much freight 
accumulated an extra journey was arranged. A journey 
lasted, including all stops, usually three hours, the speed dur- 
ing the trip being 15 miles per hour. A trip for theentire dis- 
tance of 33 miles cost $1.50, or 41%4c per mile. For short dis- 
tances the cost is usually 5c per mile. For 100 lbs. of mer- 
chandise, furniture, etc., 30c is paid (15c per ton mile); for 
salt, gypsum, etc., 6214¢ per barrel (300 Ibs.) is paid. A train 
usually consists of 2 passenger and 3 or 4 freight cars. The 
conductor that accompanies the same receives the tickets from 
every passenger that travels from Toledo or Adrian, as well 
as the money from those passengers that get on during the 
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journey, as at the way stations (stations enroute) no tickets 
are sold. For the loading and unloading of freight during the 
journey, two porters ride along. The conductor carries his 
traffic lists during each journey, the number of passengers and 
the amount of money received, and delivers this along with the 
money every evening to the manager in Toledo. As an example 
of a round trip between Toledo and Adrian at about this 
date the receipts from passengers was as follows: One day— 
Toledo to Adrian total passengers 12 and receipts $12.50, and 
on return trip 14 passengers and receipts, $10.75; total $23.25. 
The traffic on the road is not very large, however it suffices, 
by the observance of a necessary economy in expense, to pay 
good interest to the proportionately small amount of capital 
invested. The greater part of the receipts came from freight, 
and indeed because of the high return for the existing first 
rate freight the quantity of the freight forwarded is not neces- 
sarily important. From the day of opening of the railroad un- 
til December 31, 1837, the totals were: receipts, $55,821.52, less 
expenses $14,181.52, leaving net profit of $41,640.00. The ex- 
penses were during this period only 25.4 percent of the gross 
revenues; and as up to December 31, 1837, the total construc- 
tion expenses were $257,660, the railroad earned in these years 
16 percent interest. In the year 1838 the income from pas- 
sengers was 22,477.64 and from freight $27,334.80, total $49,- 
812.44; of this there was taken in for the Palmyra-Jacksonberg 
railroad, and they were reimbursed $549.06, leaving balance of 
$49,263.38, and add for commission received for forwarding 
mail for a year $1,000, making gross income $50,263.38 and 
less current operating expenses $21,384.59, leaving net revenue 
$28,914.79. For a mile of railroad length the gross revenue 
was $1,523. Operating expenses $647, and net gain $876; the 
ratio of gross income to the operating expenses was as of 100 
to 4214, and up to the end of the year 1838 the building ex- 
penses totaled $281,000. So the gross income: 17.9 percent 
the net revenue: 10.3 percent, of the business capital. 

If the above $549.06 is deducted half for income from 
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passengers and half for income from freight, the income of 
$1,000 for forwarding the mail is regarded as originating from 
passengers, then the entire revenue in the year 1838 was: from 
transporting of passengers, $23,203.11 and from freight $27,- 
060.27— total $50,263.38. The traffic in the year 1838 consisted 
of 15,469 passengers and 5,412 tons of freight. The number of 
journeys during the entire year was about 800, as beside the 
regular daily schedule occasional extra trips were made. There 
were then with each train 19 1-3 passengers and 634 tons of 
freight forwarded over the entire road. 

The gross income per journey was $62.83 and per train mile, 
$1.90. The operating expenses per journey were $26.69 and 
for a train mile .809. In the six months from Jan. 1, to June 1, 
1839 the income from 7,422 passengers was $8,266, and from 
freight (including $57.90 for through freight) was $13,935.16, 
and for forwarding mail 4% year, $500, making total income 
$22,701.16. The number of journeys during the six months 
were 360; therefore the income per journey was $63.06 and per 
mile, $1.91, giving an average of 1614 passengers and 734 tons 
of freight in a train. By far the greatest expense was produced 
by the operating personnel. The following is a list of employed 
individuals and their salaries: 

Salary 
Per Year 


—_ 


superintendent or manager........................ $2,000 
agents, namely, 1 at Toledo, 1 at Adrian and 1 ac- 
companying the trains (conductor) each $2 per day 2,190 


> 





1 chief machinist for repairing locomotives and cars. . 1,200 

2 locomotive engineers at $2.50 per day.............. 1,642 

2 firemen at $35 per month......................... 840 

4 cabinet makers for repairing and building of cars, 

at $2 per day during 300 working days........... 2,400 

3 smiths for repairing at $1.75 per day, 300 days...... 1,575 

2 laborers for loading and unloading $35 per mo... .... 840 

8 laborers for maintenance of way at $1 per day...... 2,400 

2 laborers at water stations at $1 per day............ 730 

28 employees Total $15,817 
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The expenses for firewood are not important as 1 cord is 
needed for 40 miles of journey, totaling during the year for 800 
journeys, 660 cords. As one cord, including sawing and split- 
ting costs $2, this makes $1,320. Of oil for one journey, 1 
gallon is needed at a price of $1.25, this makes for 800 journeys 
during the year, $1,000. Computing the expenses for personnel, 
firewood, and oil together we get $18,137. Although the total 
operating expenses for 1838 were only $21,349, there remains 
only $3,212 for the purchase of necessary materials for repair- 
ing the railroad, the machines and the cars, as well as for the 
office and other miscellaneous expenses. Out of all this there 
results the fact that in the operation of the Erie-Kalamazoo 
R. R. an exemplary economy is administered through which 
alone it is possible, with the exceptionally small traffic of 15,- 
469 passengers and 5,412 tons of freight, to obtain an interest 
of 10 1-3 percent on the capital funds. 

The net profit of the railroad was until now applied to pay 
the debts of the company, and therefore no dividends could be 
divided among the stockholders. Because of the many rail- 
roads with which the Erie-Kalamazoo will soon be joined, her 
importance and profitableness will be impressive. These rail- 
roads are, along with the Southern railroad of Michigan which 
goes through Adrian and in the East ends at Monroe, and in 
the West to New Buffalo on Lake Michigan, (1). The Palmyra- 
Jacksonburg Railroad that begins at Palmyra, 26 miles from 
Toledo, and is built at present to Tecumseh and should join the 
Central Railroad at Jacksonburg. This is the road that reached 
the goal for which the original purpose of the Erie-Kalamazoo 
was built, namely, the joining of Toledo with the Kalamazoo 
River. From Jacksonburg to Toledo the distance is 6 miles less 
than to Detroit. (2) The Tecumseh-Ypsilanti Railroad joins 
likewise the Erie-Kalamazoo with the Central Railroad, and so 
gives a railroad connection between Toledo and Detroit upon 
which an important traffic of travelers is to be expected. 
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LIVER HAZARD PERRY. By Charles J. Dutton. Longmans, 
O N. Y., 1985, pp. 308. Price $3.50. 

The significance of this volume for Michigan readers lies in what 
Perry’s victory meant for the Northwest and perhaps for the larger 
West. Hull’s surrender of Detroit had left the Northwest in the hands 
of the British. William Henry Harrison, chief in command of the west- 
ern army, was handicapped by lack of American controi of the Great 
Lakes, particularly of Lake Erie. Perry’s victory, Sept. 10, 1813, opened 
the way for a successful invasion of Canada, in which at the Battle 
of the Thames, Harrison defeated the British and relieved Michigan 
and the Northwest. This put an end to the British hope of establishing 
colonial empire beyond the Mississippi. 

For the historically minded the volume might have gained interest 
by presenting something of the economic and political background of 
this pioneer period. The writer chose to center attention upon Perry 
himself, telling the story in a straight-away manner, with special elab- 
oration of the heroic contest on Lake Erie. He makes no attempt to 
“psychologize” his subject. His aim appears to be simply to tell an 
interesting story and in this the author has succeeded with a com- 
mendable degree of accuracy. An extended bibliography gives his 
sources. It is notable that in acknowledging help from various li- 
braries, he does not include the Library of the Navy Department which 
presumably a scholarly writer would deem it essential to consult. 

This is the first important “Life” of Perry that has appeared since 
the well-known Life of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry by Alexander 
Mackenzie, published in 1840. That work was a glorification of Perry, 
by one who had married into the family; it was many times re- 
printed, and doubtless served to stir the patriotic sentiments of gen- 
erations of American youth. In contrast, the present volume, while 
losing none of the stirring appeal inherent in the character of the hero 
and his achievement, gains much by letting the facts speak for them- 
selves. The animating motive of the writer seems to be a genuine 
love and admiration for his hero; he spent the years of his boy- 
hood in the vicinity where Perry's fleet was built; the story of the 
building of the fleet is one of the high spots of the volume. Perry's 
story will always be a wholesome stimulus to youth for its tang of the 
frontier, its heroism and endurance, and for the stalwart virtues that 
characterize the American naval tradition. 
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.HE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled and 

edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. Vol. IV, U. S. Government 

Printing Office, Washington, 1936. For sale by the Sup’t. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price $1.75. 

Volumes I, II, III of this series were reviewed in the Magazine 
for the Spring and Summer 1935. Volume I was issued in a pre- 
liminary and incomplete form. At the conclusion of the series, it is 
planned to reissue this volume in final form, when it will contain 
materials of a general and miscellaneous character. Volumes II and 
III contain papers relating to the Northwest Territory. 

Volume IV embodies the official papers of the “Territory South of 
the River Ohio’, 1790-1796, which was created out of the State of 
North Carolina and from which originated the State of Tennessee. 
Among the general features of the volume may be noted (1) the cir- 
cumstances of the origin of the Territory; (2) the unique character 
of the land system; (3) the constant state of war between settlers and 
Indians; (4) the beginnings of the Indian policy of the United States; 
(5) the creation of local government; and (6) the establishment of 
post roads and the extension of the postal system to distant frontier 
settlements within the Territory. 

Among the documents of more than local interest in the volume 
are letters, reports, and memorandums of President Washington, Sec- 
retary of State Thomas Jefferson, and Secretary of War Henry Knox. 
For the first time there is printed a lengthy memorandum by Washing- 
ton which summarizes, in his own words, with comments, a large 
number. of letters from the Territory which had been submitted to 
him. The process whereby the President arrived at his principles 
of Indian policy in the Southwest Territory are thus clearly revealed. 

Another important document is the journal of executive proceedings 
of Governor William Blount, in which is found the framework of the 
territorial organization together with a large reservoir of informa- 
tion concerning local government, such as the creation of new counties, 
the appointment of judges, sheriffs, and other local officers, and the 
organization of the militia. 

In the more than fifty pages of the journal both genealogists and 
students of government will find materials in their respective fields. 

Noteworthy names of persons who figured prominently in the affairs 
of the Territory are William Blount, who served as Governor through- 
out the period, Secretary Daniel Smith, General John Sevier, and Dr. 
James White, territorial delegate in Congress and grandfather of 
Chief Justice Edward Douglas White. There are also recorded the 
early activities of Andrew Jackson, whose first appearances in public 
life are described in this volume. 
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It is understood that the series of which this volume is a part, will, 
when completed, comprise twenty-five or more volumes, and will con- 
sist of the official records of the territorial periods of some thirty 
states of the Union. The significance of these papers has long been 
recognized by historical scholars. 

It was due to the urgent recommendations of eminent historians, 
representing the American Historical Association and State: Historical 
Societies, that Congress passed an Act approved March 3, 1925, which 
authorized the Secretary of State to “have collected, edited, copied, and 
suitably arranged for publication, the official papers of the Territory 
from which such State was formed, now in the national archives”. 
This Act is generally known as the Ralston Act, after the late Senator 
Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana, who drafted and introduced the bill. 
The Secretary of State was authorized to continue this work by an Act 
of February 28, 1929, amending the Act of March 3, 1925. 

Affairs in the territories were under the general direction of the 
Department of State from the organization of the national government 
to the year 1873, at which time their administration was transferred 
to the Department of the Interior. When the Constitution was formed 
in 1787 the Northwest Territory was already in existence. Its govern- 
ment, which had been organized under the Articles of Confederation, 
was continued by an Act of Congress approved August 7, 1789. The 
official communications from the governor of this first Territory to 
Congress were transmitted through the President, and the correspon- 
dence between the President and the governor was conducted through 
the Department of State. By an Act approved May 8, 1792, the 
Secretary of State was required to have the laws of the Territory 
printed and to provide seals for its offices. The subdivision of the 
first Territory into separate governments, and tne creation, in rapid 
succession, of other territories increased the labor of this Department, 
but did not materially alter the character of the labor. 

The territorial governments were thus dependent in large degree 
upon the Department of State during the greater part of the period, 
and a considerable number of papers relating to them are preserved 
in the archives of that Department. 


APTIST Trait-MAKERS IN MICHIGAN. By Coe Hayne. Published 
by the Central Committee of the Michigan Baptist State Con- 
vention, The Judson Press, Philadelphia, 1936, pp. 180. 

The author of this little book is a native of Michigan and a grad- 
uate of Kalamazoo College. His father was a pastor of Michigan 
churches for thirty-eight years. He is the author of several books and 
at the present time is director of publicity, literature, and research for 
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the American Baptist Home Mission Society. The present volume has 
been written in commemoration of the centennial of the founding of 
the Michigan Baptist State Convention. It is designed primarily for 
the use of Sunday-school classes and other church groups. 

As indicated by its title, the book deals largely with the per- 
sonalities who were responsible for the establishment and growth of 
the Baptist denomination in Michigan. It was the work of John Mason 
Peck, who journeyed from his home in Litchfield, Connecticut to St. 
Louis in 1817 and for years did pioneer missionary work on the 
frontier, that led to the formation of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society in 1832. This society was most influential in pro- 
moting religious and educational activity in Michigan. 

The first Baptist Church in Michigan was formed in 1822 near 
Pontiac, and in the same year Isaac McCoy entered Michigan as a 
missionary to the Potawatomi Indians, establishing a mission at the 
present site of Niles. Elkanah Comstock, who settled at Pontiac in 
1824, was the first ordained minister of the Baptist denomination to 
labor in Michigan. Among the early Baptist missionaries to the 
Indians of Michigan was Leonard Slater, who for nine years had 
charge of the “Thomas Station” at the present site of Grand Rapids, 
and in 1836, established a mission and school near Prairieville, in 
Barry County. Abel Bingham, sent out by the New York Baptist 
Missionary Convention, labored among the Ojibway around Sault Ste. 
Marie for over a quarter of a century, beginning in 1828. Other 
Baptist “trail-makers” in Michigan to whom tribute is paid include 
Henry Davis, who inaugurated Baptist work in Detroit in 1827; Judge 
Caleb Eldred and Thomas W. Merrill, co-founders of Kalamazoo 
College; Chauncey Reynolds and Ransom Dunn, leaders among the 
Free Baptists in the early days and influential in the founding of 
Michigan Central (later Hillsdale) College; and John Scott, Lida 
Seott Ashmore, Caroline H. Daniells, Frieda Dressel, and Claude H. 
Barlow, all of whom were pioneers in the “missionary outreach of 
Michigan Baptists”. 

Two chapters are written in recognition of the contribution of 
pioneer women in the Baptist cause in Michigan. 

All in all the story is one of intense devotion to the cause of 
Christianity and is convincing proof that the pioneers were not con- 
cerned exclusively with the material necessities of life, as is some- 
times asserted. The zeal of these early missionaries in Michigan was 
undoubtedly inspired by the Great Revival which took place in the 
East in the early thirties. In a recent book (The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 
1830-1844), Professor Gilbert Barnes gives a splendid account of this 
movement. A suggestive point of view is also given by an article in 
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the December, 1935, issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
by Ray Billington entitled “Anti-Catholic propaganda and the home 
missionary movement”’.—Reviewed by Willis F. Dunbar, Kalamazoo 
College. 


ROM THEN Unt. Now. By John T. Greenan and H. Louise 

Cottrell. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y., 1936, pp. 421. Price 
$1.36. : 
Here is a book that should go far to help solve the “Americanization” 
problem and promote good attitudes among our young people toward 
other nations. It is a book for young people, to be used in the lower 
grades of school. As such it forms a useful link between the “story 
history” of the intermediate grades and the more formal history of the 
high school. But it will be enjoyed by older folks. It is built in 
twelve units, each unit telling the story of a nation that has in- 
fluenced our own life. Geography, history and civics are here related 
in such a way as to convey the elementary facts of European history. 
In simple language the continuous story of each nation is developed 
around a particular personality, leaving for the higher grades the 
story of those great movements which have shaped present-day in- 
stitutions. A gradual transition to advanced history is thus obtained. 
The story of civilization is brought down to date and includes present- 
day events. The twelve units aim at a definite goal, to develop in 
young people a proper appreciation of the contributions made by many 
nations to our civilization in America. Adequate references are given 
for supplementary reading. 
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